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Surrender 


By Frank C. Wellman 


MPTIED of glory thou, 
Thorns pressed upon thy brow, 
Lord, I can see thee now 
Borne on the tree. 
Supremest sacrifice, 
God slain for human vice, 
There thou didst pay the price— 
Dying for me. 


Kneeling before thy cross 

Earth's pleasures seem as dross, 

All gain I count as loss 
Barring from thee. 

All, all I here resign; 

Thy will be done, not mine; 

Let me be wholly thine, 
Ransomed and free. 








Is it a riddle? _ Read about it on page 658, and 
then read the book. 
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Missionary Amens 

Tokens of God’s presence are assured only to > 
own obedient children. Mr. Howard A.’ Banks, 
preparing the articles for the Missionary Watch 
Tower which he conducts for The Sunday School 
Times, among other things reads each month some 
chirty missionary publications. In sending in mate- 
rial for the Watch Tower, which is published on 
page 650 of this issue, Mr. Banks writes: “It is a 
wonderful experience—reading these thirty mis- 
sionary -publications each month. It is always an 
amazing record of what God hath wrought or is 
working, in the completion of his highest, if not his 
only, task for the Church. His power is reaching to 
the frozen and sun- scorched places alike. He is 
always giving his servants in the mission fields every- 


where. tokens -of his. presence, his "blessing, and his 
victory. These -thirty.mission organs seem to me to 
be thirty 30-day-amens to the promise ‘Lo, I am with 
you always.’”. Are:.we missing the tokens of our 
Lord’s presence, his blessing and his victory, that 
he longs to give us? We are if we are not in the 
very place. He wants us to be. Every Christian is 
called to be a missionary, whether in a foreign land 
or at home, and only a missionary’s life is made up 
of days that are glad amens to the great promises 


of God 
Victory and Pride 


Only one who is humble, and has lost all pride, 
can testify to living the Victorious Life. A young 
Christian business man, who learned at Princeton 
Conference,—and was amazed to learn it,—that he 
could live each day without anxiety, recently wrote 
to a friend: “I have had glorious victory over sin, 
over worry and impatience. Galatians 2:20 ex- 
presses my experience. I almost hesitate to say that, 
because it claims | so much, but I have prayed God to 
make it so and “I know him... he is able.” His 
friend answered that one who claimed Galatians 
2:20 was claiming. the very least a man could— 
death: “I have been crucified with Christ.” The 
“Christ liveth in me” part of the verse is entirely 
Christ’s responsibility and glory. If a testimony to 
the Christ life has any pride in it, it is a counterfeit 
and not His Life, 

Fa 


The Root Sin 


It is sinful, to contradict God. It is sinful even 
to question the truth of God’s words. One who has 
any doubts'as to whether God’s words are true is 
already sitining,—it is because he is a sinner that he 
doubts, and it is because he doubts that he is a sinner. 
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Have Paul’s Words the 


Sunday dinner, in a Christian home of wealth 

and refinement.: The Sunday School Times is a 
regular visitor in that home, and the conversation 
turned upon some of the discussions in “Open Let- 
ters” on Paul’s words about the position of woman. 
One of ‘the visitors, a cultured leader in Christian 
work, and the wife of one of America’s leading min- 
isters, remarked that she believed that at one point 
Paul made a mistake in the arguments he was using. 

“Do you not think that Paul was inspired in every 
thing he -wrote in the Epistles?” another guest 
asked her. 

“I believe he was inspired, but there are certain 
things that he says about which we are to use our 
own judgment as to whether or not his opinion was 
right.” 

Not many weeks before this conversation, the man 
who questioned’ the munister’s wife was discussing 
with a friend the inspiration of the Bible. His friend 
was an experienced Bible teacher, who for years had 
been a ‘leader in Sunday-school work, part of that 
time ‘superiritendent of a large school. -He was 


FP Suna were seated about the table enjoying the 


_ Strongly objecting to so much attention being’ given - 
to Paul’s writings, rather than to the sayings of Christ 


himself, ‘in the ‘little: office: prayer-meeting that they 
both attended. 

“Do you not think that Paul was inspired?” his 
friend asked ‘him 

“Oh, yes, he was inspired, but his words are not in- 
spired. He takes long, clumsy, round-about ways to 
say things, and often gets mixed up in his argument. 
His thought is: inspired, but his words are not to be 
placed alongside the words of Jesus.” 

Two women were talking together, one of whom 
had an important place of leadership in Christian 
work, exercising large influence over many girls. 
Her friend- was eager that she should have a deeper 
spiritual life, and as they discussed things, she urged 
upon her a message from the New Testament. 


People who pride themselves on their honesty and 
morality do not like to be reminded of the pertinent 
saying, “Pull up a doubt and you will find sin clinging 
to its roots.” But this is always true of religious 
doubts.. Only one who is in some way under the 
dominion of sin can doubt.God and the Word of 
God. There will be no doubts in heaven, The first 
and worst and root sin of men—making God a liar— 
will be forever done away there, like all other sins. 
Yet we.do not need to wait till we get to heaven to 
be forever freed from this awful sin. We may, if we 
will, abandon our pride and self-sufficiency and un- 
belief, submitting ourselves wholly to God and the 
will of God through Jesus Christ as Saviour and 
Lord; then He will at once and gladly undertake the 
responsibility of illuminating our sin-darkened and 
unbelieving minds. 
yas 


How to Be Fearless 


Nothing that can happen to a man can make him 
afraid—if he has the secret. Circumstances are never 
the real cause of fear. Two different men will be in 
exactly the same circumstances; one is desperately 
afraid, the other is absolutely fearless. Why? David 
knew the secret, and shares it with us: 


“T sought Jehovah, and he answered me, 
And delivered me from all my fears” (Psa. 34: 4). 


As Dr. Scofield said to a friend about David’s ex- 
perience here: “Not a circumstance was changed. 
Saul was still looking for him with a gun! But his 
fear was all gone.” His danger was not gone, his 
fear was. If God had called upon him to go down 
to death at Saul’s hand, David could have gone fear- 
lessly. It is a miracle when our fears are completely 
and forever taken away. It means that by faith we 
have received “the life that is Christ.’ For Christ is 
never afraid. 


se 


Authority of Christ’s? 


“It was Paul who said that, not Christ,” was the 
reply, with a tone of finality that indicated that that 
particular passage could have little weight with her. 

Now these Christians whose words about Paul have 
been quoted,—words said on the impulse of the mo- 
ment and not carefully reasoned,—probably do not 
realize that they are echoing the bolder cry of unbe- 
lieving: scholars who, with the watchword, “Back to 
Christ,” have sought to discredit Paul. 

One of the new books issued this fall by a lead- 
ing publisher i is a book about Jesus and the Christian 
religion, “with the purpose and the hope of inducing 
the reader to make a thorough study of the truth 
until too recently neglected—‘the truth that is in 
Jesus,’ and not as it is in the churches or in the 
letter-writers of the New Testament.” 

The October number of a prominent theological 
journal, the organ of a great divinity school of one 
of the leading evangelical denominations, contains an 
editorial on what the journal considers the hopeful 
movement back to the teachings of Jesus, which for 
ages have been swallowed up in creeds and lost to 
the Church. “Nothing was said in the editorial to the 
discredit of Paul; but ‘the leading article in the jour- 
nal, following the editorial, is a discussion of Paul by 
a prominent Professor of Biblical Theology in an- 
other American seminary. He says: “Whatever we 
may think of Paul’s intellectual depth or reach, he 
was unquestionably not a modern in his method of 
thinking. ... We think in terms of the natural order ; 
he thought in terms of the supernatural order. . Su- 
pernaturalism is the key to Paulinism. But this ‘is 
only saying that Paul was a man of his age, for the 
age was supernaturalistic. And supernaturalism was 
simply the attempt of primitive man to explain the 
phenomena of experience.” 

A close reader of The Sunday School Times, who 
was once a Christian preacher, but is now attacking 
the Faith, recently wrote to the Editor: “If you will 
preach less Paul, and more Jesus, people would be 
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more interested... . Jesus cuts a sorry figure along- 
side Paul in the Confession, five references to Paul, 
‘to one of Jesus. What did Jesus say about the fall, 
election, effectual calling, justification, adoption, sanc- 
tification or the perseverance of the saints?” : 

These quotations from recent writings, which might 
be multiplied manyfold without leaving the ranks of 
men who profess to believe heartily in the teachi 
of the Lord Jesus, indicate the continuance and 
strengthening of that revolution of which Dr. W. C. 
Wilkinson wrote about two years ago in his remark- 
able volume, “Paul and the Revolt Against Him.” 
Professor ilkinson’s book indicated that the 
’ strongly marked tendency in the higher circles of 
theo 1 thought in America was “Away from 

Paul!” having as its apparently loyal watchword, 
“Back to Christ!’ One of the teachers whom Pro- 
* fessor Wilkinson quotes, remarks: “It is an awe- 
inspiring tribute to the power of Paul that to this 
day the Gospels are read by most people in the light 
of the Pauline theology.” 

These few quotations are given here that a glimpse 
may be had of the vital importance of getting right 
views as to the authority of Paul’s words, in order 
that we may stand unmoved in the midst of the ter- 
rific currents of doubt and uncertainty,—not currents 
that are pounding at the walls of the church from the 
outside, Put currents at the very heart center of the 
organized church that would shatter and engulf the 
fundamental verities of the Christian faith. 

There is another attitude toward the words of 
Paul and those of Jesus, which has not been touched 
upon in the above quotations, and which probably 
touches most Sunday-school leaders even more in- 
timately than these other dangerous views. 

Three friends were recently discussing the ques- 
tion of Paul’s words and those of Christ during his 
earthly ministry. They were Christian leaders, of 
wide influence as Bible teachers, and all of them’ be- 
lieved the whole Bible to be the inspired Word of 
God. One of these men was speaking of the attitude 
of many Christians who gave an authority to the 
words of Jesus that they felt should not be given to 
those of the Apostle Paul. One of the others in the 
group said, “I must confess I have the feeling—I 
don’t know why it is—that the four Gospels and the 
words of Jesus in those Gospels have a place that is 
higher and above the Epistles of those who learned 
from Him.” This instinctive feeling is doubtless 
shared by many Christians who could not give a 
definite reason for it. 

First, let it be noted that it is not really a question 
as to whether Paul’s words have equal authority with 
those of Christ, but whether the words our Lord 
Jesus spoke while he was on earth have greater au- 
thority than the words that he spoke to men after he 
had ascended to glory. The writer of the Acts states 
in his important introduction that his former treatise, 
the Gospel. of Luke, told of “All that Jesus began 
both to do and to teach, until the day in which he 
was taken up.” Why began? When did he continue 
to do and to teach? It is very evident that the new 
treatise that Luke is writing is not to be concerning 
the acts of the Apostles, but the acts of the Lord 
Jesus, by the hands of the Apostles and through the 
power of the Holy Spirit. These were the things 
that He continued to do. And the teachings that 
were given through the Apostles, pre-eminently 
through the Apostle Paul, were the things that Jesus 
continued to teach. 

This becomes the more evident when we remember 
the words of our Lord to his disciples as he told 
them, “I have yet many things to say unto you, but 
ye cannot bear them now” (John 16:12). Why were 
they not able to bear them? Plainly because the Holy 
Spirit had not yet been given. When, then, did 
Jesus tell them? After the Holy Spirit had made it 
possible for them to understand. Indeed, it was the 
Spirit of truth that brought the words of Jesus to 
them. Are we to place those marvelous words of our 
Lord in the 14th, 15th, and 16th chapters of John’s 
Gospel above the words that He yet had to tell them, 
when they could understand more clearly? Or shall 
we rather interpret those words in John by the later 
words that Christ spoke througl. the Apostle Paul 
and others? This, according to the critics quoted 
above, would be interpreting the Gospels by Pauline 
theology. 

Referring to his words in John our Lord said, 
“These things have I spoken unto you in dark say- 
ings: the hour cometh when I shail no more speak 
unto you in dark sayings, but shall tell you plainly 
of the Father.” When did that hour come, if not 
when the Holy Spirit came in his new way, with his 
marvelous illumination, which could not happen until 
Christ departed from the earth and was glorified? 
“I have a baptism to be baptized with,” our Lord 
said, “and how am I straitened until it be accom- 
plished” (Luke 12: 50). So when Jesus was on earth 
he constantly was straitened in spirit because he could 





1For a thorough statement of the revolt against Paul, 
and the significance of it in the church to-day, the reader 
cannot do beiter than read Professor Wilkinson’s at- 
tractively written and powerful book, which may be had 
from the Griffith and Rowland Press, 1701 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia ($: net). 
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not say the words that he-longed-to say.. There were 
no ears to hear those words. But when his baptism 
was accomplished, his th and resurrection and 
rification, then he e his further words to his 
isciples and told them plainly of the Father. 

Moreover, we must remember that our Lord in 
his earthly life-time steadfastly maintained that he 
did not speak his own words. “The words that I 
say unto you I speak not from myself” (John 14: 10). 

word which ye hear is not mine, but the Fa s 
who sent me” (John 14:24). “Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, the Son can do nothing of himself, but what 
he seeth the Father doing” (John 5:19). And in the 
high priestly prayer he said to the Father, “The 
words which thou gavest me I have given unto them” 

(John 17:8). 

The words that Jesus spoke were supernatural 
words that he had from the Father, and he told of 
things that could only be revealed by God. And 
Christ attached not a whit more authority to the 
words of the Father that he spoke than to any of the 
words that God spoke through the prophets, from 
Genesis to Malachi. Again and again he quoted those 
Scriptures as the infallible Word of God, exactly 
equal in authority to the new revelations that fell 
from his own lips. It was when he was commenting 
on a single word in that Old Testament record that 
he - “The Scriptures cannot be broken” (John 
10: 35). 

But Paul claims to have gotten his words from 
exactly the same supernatural source as that from 
which our Lord received his. Only now Christ was 
glorified, and himself could give his unhindered 
revelation, which he was not able to do in the days 
of his flesh because men were not ready for it; he 
was not yet glorified, and the Holy Spirit not yet 

iven. And so Paul can say to the Galatians, “For 

make known to you, brethren, as touching the 
gospel which was preached by me, that it is not 
after man. For neither did I receive it from man, 

n r was I taught it, but it came to me through reve- 
lation of Jesus Christ” (Gal. 1:11, 12). That is the 
true getting back to Christ! Paul in writing to the 
Corinthians tells them, “We see God’s wisdom in a 
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m a iw the wisdom that hath been hidden, 
which ordained before the world unto our 

(1 Cor, 2:7). Then the Apostle goes on to say that 
God revealed these things to him thro the Spirit. 
After this revelation was given to Paul, was he left 
to choose his own words to convey it to men? What 
of the authority of the words? The Spirit of God 
knew that the question would be raised, and he said 
through Paul, “Which things also- we speak, not 
with words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but the 
Spirit teacheth; combining spiritual things with 
spiritual words” (1 Cor. 2:13). 

Is Paul’s “Gospel” a new Gospel? It was rather 
the full blazing light of the Holy Spirit shining upon 
the same Gospel that was proclaimed fr esis 
on, but, before Paul, largely in dark sayings. This 
brings us to the startling truth that for the clearest 
statement of the Gospel we need to go, not to the 
four Gospels, but to the writings of the New Testa- 
ment church, particularly to those of the Apostle 
Paul. Not that the Gospel is not in the record of the 
earthly life-time of our Lord; but it is there ob- 
aetess f not fully unfolded. The Good Tidings con- 
cern the death and resurrection and saving power of 
our glorified Lord. His death and resurrection and 
ascension come at the close of the Gospel story. 
They are put right at the beginning of the Apostolic 
unfolding of the Gospel, and run_ continuously 
through these later revelations of our Lord. 

Paul was a fallible man, as were all the Apostles, 
but the words of Paul, as recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, are the infallible words of the Living God. 

‘Let us kéep clearly in mind that those critics of 
Paul who cry “Back to Christi” are in reality rob- 
bing Christ of his glory. One critic unwittingly re- 
vealed that the true revolt was not against Paul, but 
against Paul’s glorified Lord, when he said of Philip- 
pians: “Here the Jesus of history is completely 
smothered by the myth of the heavenly Son of God.” 
Let us not dim the glory of that eternal Son of God 
by any subtle reserve in our whole-hearted and 
reverent belief, as we read the living words of the 
eternal God given to us through the Spirit-illumined, 
infallibly inspired bond-servant of the living Christ. 





Light on the Love of Money 


What is your opinion of the Authorized and the Re- 


vised Versions of the Bible? In the Sunday-school 
lesson for August 20, the Golden Text read, in the 
Authorized, “The love of money is the root of all evil.” 
In the Revised, “The love of money is a root of all 
kinds of evil” (1 Tim. 6: 10).—A Wisconsin Reader. 


There is no article “the” in the Greek with the 
word for “root.” Therefore the English of the Au- 
thorized Version, that “the love of money is the 
root of all evil” is inaccurate; the Greek, not using 
the definite article “the,” leaves us with the simple 
statement that the love of money is “a root,” etc. 
Now we know, both from the Scriptures and from 
experience, that, while the love of money can indeed 
be a root leading either to all evil or to all kinds of 
evil, it is only a root, and not the root. There are 
evils into which persons are led who may not have 
the love of money at all. The sinful nature which is 
in every man, and the root sin of unbelief,—either 
or both of these may well be said to be “the root” 
of all evil and all kinds of evil. 

Moreover, the meaning of the Greek word trans- 
lated “all,” when the word it modifies is used without 
the definite article, must be determined by the con- 
text. It rarely means universally all, as the English 
word ordinarily does; its usual significance is “évery 
kind of.” Illustrations of this abound in classical 
Greek, as when all the men of a certain district are 
spoken of as going to battle, meaning men of every 
nation in that district. So when our Lord says, “I, 
if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto myself” (John 12: 32), he is not saying that all 
men will be saved, but, as the Greek usage indi- 
cates, and as the context clearly shows, he meant 
“men of every race.” 

The text in First Timothy is a good illustration of 
the greater accuracy, at many points, of the American 
Standard Revision. The present-day revisers had 
access to manuscripts of the Bible that had not been 
discovered when the Authorized or King James 
Version of 1611 was made, marvelous though that 
version is in its English and its accuracy. Further- 
more, English expressions that were current and cor- 
rect three hundred years ago are obsolete or have 
entirely different meanings to-day. Thus in the Au- 
thorized Version we find Paul writing to the Romans 
(1:13), “Oftentimes I purposed to come unto you, 
(but was let hitherto,)”; while the Revision makes 
this read in modern English, “was hindered hithertd.” 

Paul’s injunction to “Be careful for nothing” 
(Phil. 4:6), as given in the Authorized Version, is 





made plainer in. present-day English when we read 
_ in the Revision, “In nothing be anxious.” 


No modern version or translation of the Bible is 
perfect,—_though we may be very sure that the 
original, autographed manuscripts, as they came from 
the hands of the supernaturally inspired writers of 
the Bible, were perfect. The careful and well in- 
formed Bible student of to-day will use the different 
versions, comparing them the one with the other, 
and thus get light from all. But the American 
Standard Version has put the English-speaking Bible 
world under a great debt of obligation by the light 
it sheds on the true meaning of the original Word 


of God. 
x 
Shall He Take the Job? 


I am a reader of your splendid paper—like it fine. I 
am a man of middle age; ambitious; have three chil- 
dren, one boy twenty years old, who spent last term 
at one of our splendid church colleges. I find that my 
finances will hardly justify my returning him to college. 
I was offered a position for him that would have helped 
me very materially, but it required him to work at a 
soda fountain‘ a good part of each Sunday. I turned 
the job down—but needed it and still need it for him. 
bea would you have done?—A Texas Sunday-School 

an. 


Sunday labor that invites other people to break 
the Sabbath is Sunday labor at its worst. And the 
Sunday soda fountain is that kind. It’s a good job 
to turn down. And if it ought to have been turned 
down, then neither this Texas man or his son needed 
it. We never need what we ought to let go. 

There are many ways in which young fellows now- 
adays work their way through college. And college 
educations secured by students who work for them 
are often worth more than those that are given to 
them outright. If this boy ought to go to college, 
God will show him how he is to do it. The sacred 
pledge, “My God shall supply every need of yours 
according to his riches in glory in Christ Jesus” 
(Phil. 4:19) refers just as much to a college edu- 
cation as to the Victorious Life. It includes dollars 
as well as souls. “Every” means every. And “need” 
means nzeed,—but not necessarily “want” or “desire.” 
Moreover, we are never called upon to step over the 
border-line into some doubtful occupation or method 
in order to help God keep his promises! There are 
good times, blessed times, rich times, ahead for this 
earnest Texas Sunday-school man and his son, if 
they keep on in a definite purpose to “let go, and 
let God.” 
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When We Actually Started for the Front 





Would we get to see Peter and the Be 


ian Queen? 





By Edith Fox Norton 





telephone rang, and when I answered a voice 


Or morning toward the end of last winter our 
at the other end said, “Madame Vandervelde 


would like to see you at her office as soon as pos- 


sible.” : 

It had been several mont's since, as a result of our 
interest in, and aid of, Belgian soldiers, we met 
M. Vandervelde, Belgian Minister of State, and his 
very capable and charming wife. All through the 
record of these last two months of blessing and 
privilege, when we have been granted opportunities 
and privileges which few war correspondents have 
been able to secure, we must pay tribute to the co- 
operation and help of M. and Mme. Vandervelde, 
who were the human instruments in bringing these 
marvels to pass. 

When I descended to Mme. Vandervelde’s office, 
her first words were, “Here is your authorization to 
go to the front, you can leave to-morrow if you like.” 

That had occurred for which we had been praying 
for months. We had spoken to Madame Vandervelde 
and her husband of this matter several weeks before, 
and they both knew our desire was not a morbid one, 
not that of a mere thrill-seeker, but that we desired 
to visit the front that there we might meet with our 
boys, to their and our comfort and inspiration, and 
that we might get first-hand impressions of the war 
that would aid in writing and in other ways further- 
ing the cause which we, and they, had at heart. 


Under the Airships 


We lost no time in making the preparations for 
our trip, and the first day of March left London for 
Folkestone, where we took our cross-channel boat. 
Two things in regard to our voyage pleased us 
mightily. The first was that we were sailing under 
our -proper colors. Our papers, handed us at Folke- 
stone, by the Belgian Commandant at that place, bore 
the inscription, “M. et Mme. Ralph C. Norton, Mis- 
sionaires.” We were so glad not to be traveling 
merely as newspaper correspondents, but as mis- 
sionaries of the Cross. The second thing was, that 
although not high government officials, but humble 
missionaries, we were accorded all the privileges and 
courtesies shown to the Miliary, which thing was 
true of the whole two months of travel. 

Our trip across the Channel, by a route only open 
now to the Military, was made on a boat carrying 
only officers; we were practically the only civilians. 
The trip, although only occupying about an hour and 
a half, was intensely interesting, and fortunately the 
quietness of the sea permitted us to enjoy the in- 
terest of the scene. The ship’s living cargo of hun- 
dreds of officers being such a precious one, every 
precaution was taken to guard against submarine 
peril. A torpedo destroyer preceded us, another fol- 
lowed close in our wake, other boats lingered near 
the vessel’s path, and overhead four or five airships 
kept vigilant watch. Immediately after sailing the 
official order was given for all officers to don their 
life preservers, and we followed suit, glad for the 
added security they seemed: to impart. 

Amongst our luggage was one large box filled with 
comforts for our Belgian boys, donated by different 
friends—mufflers, socks, gloves, wristlets, hand- 
knitted, also khaki handkerchiefs, puttees, and other 
things the soldier prizes and needs. I might say that 
it has been this interest in the material needs of the 
soldiers, supplying them with comforts, entertaining 
them when on leave in London, and. the many offices 
we have been able to perform for them, that has 
commended us to the Belgian authorities, and has so 
facilitated our soul-saving work among them. 

From Boulogne, where we disembarked, we pro- 
ceeded to Calais, and there we held our first reunion 
with the members of the Ligue des Saintes Ecritures 
(Scripture League). Months before, a soldier who 
had received from us a little Gospel handed it to a 
gendarme (military police), when passing through 
Calais, and the gendarme being touched and helped, 
wrote to us for others for his fellow-gendarmes. In 
replying we told him of the League for Belgian 
soldiers, by becoming a member of which he and his 
comrades could secure a complete New Testament. 
The idea pleased him, and he became a member and 
soon became actively engaged in enlisting his fellow- 
gendarmes. When we visited Calais, over fifty of 
the gendarmes had become members, and their latest 
recruits to the League were the two chiefs of the 
gendarmeries, one an adjutant. : 

The first day after arriving in Calais we de- 
scended, quite unannounced, upon one of the gen- 
darmcries, which was a great amusement hall, con- 
verted into a temporary barracks for the use of the 
gendarmes. The men were occupying themselves 
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months of their Spirit-led work. Would = 
like to have a share in this soul-winning? 
boxed statement below tells how. 








soldier fashion,—writing, reading, repairing their 
clothing or accoutrements.. The first man we chanced 
to speak to was a member of the League with whom 
we had corresponded for some weeks. The word 
quickly passed about, and soon the members were 
crowding about us, and it would be hard to state 
which were the more pleased and happy at the en- 
counter, they or we. They introduced us proudly 
to their chief, the latest member, and at his invita- 
tion we promised to come back to the gendarmerie 
that night and conduct a little service. 

We held short services at both gendarmeries the 
same evening, and were enthusiastically received at 
both places. The little services were very short and 
informal; they were bound to be, for it fell to my 
lot as the possessor of all the French in the family 
to conduct them. Fortunately we had one chorus 
which one of our Belgian boys had put into French, 
which the men quickly learned to sing, and the lit- 
tle talk was mainly an exposition of the League. 
At the close we wound up with the Belgian national 
air, in which all joined. A strange little meeting in 
a strange setting; but at the close the adjutant in 
the name of the others gave us a vote of thanks. 
We believe that, halting as was the message and in- 
formal as was the conduct of the service, God’s 
blessing rested upon it. 

The next day before leaving my husband was en- 
joying himself giving away Gospels at the station 
to the scores of Belgian soldiers congregating there, 
when a gendarme addressed him: 





Have You Read That Article ? 


The founder and for years the manager of 
one of the ‘leading religious journals in 
America, and now teacher of a large Bible 
class in Chicago, in a recent letter to The 


Sunday School Times said: 


For a long time I have thought the Times one of the 
* best of our religious papers, but in the home of an East. 
em friend I have been reading it the last week or two 
with special care. Among the rare things | found this 
week, none were more notable than that splendid story 
in your issue of October 14, “ The Heart of the Belgian 
Soldier.” If anybody managed to miss it, go back and 
read it with prayer and care. 





Did you manage to miss that article? It 
was an intimate story of the miracle work 
God has been doing through Mr. and Mrs. 
Norton since they went to Europe over a 
year ago. The extension plans for their work 
in the coming year were touched upon. 

It is a story of the passion God has put 
into two hearts to evangelize a nation. 

If you did not miss that article, would you 
like your friends to read it? You can secure 
as many copies of the page of The Sunday 
School Times containing that article as you 
wish to use among your friends. Send the 
article or give it, with the prayer that God 
will use it to secure gifts and above all 
prevailing prayer for this marvelous work of 
soul-winning. Suggest to each friend who 
receives a copy of the article that it be passed 
on to some one else after reading, and that 
you will furnish additional copies if desired. 
Ask on a postal card for the number of 
copies you can use, whether a half dozen or 
a thousand. 

Your own money gift for this soul-winning 
work among the soldiers may be sent to the 
treasurer, Charles G. Trumbull, the Editor of 


The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 
And keep praying for the 125 soldier- 


evangelists who are distributing Scriptures at 
the front and winning their fellows to Christ. 











“Are you not Monsieur Norton?” 

When he replied in the affirmative, the gendarme 
said: “I thought you must be when I saw you giv- 
ing away the Gospels,”—this although he had not 
known we were in Calais, not being in the little 
company of the night before. He proved to be 
another with whom we had corresponded, and knew 
only that’Mr. Norton and the giving away of the 
a were. synonymous. A happy. reputation to 
ave 

In the afternoon of that day we left for Dun- 
kerque. Here we met with a little difficulty. All 
civilian travel is prohibited in the war zone, save 
that which is absolutely necessary, and to travel at 
all one must be fairly buttressed with different per- 
missions and authorizations. We had so many that 
we fairly lost count of them. There were an Ameri- 
can passport, two varieties of French passports, a 
Belgian permission, and a Belgian authorization: to 
enter the war zone, and every city visited added its 
quota of official papers, kindly previded by the Com- 
missioner of Police! But at Dunkerque they were 
frankly suspicious of us. They haled us from the 
train, and put us through such a long examination 
that we missed our connection for La Panne and 
were compelled to wait over until the next day. 

We were more than interested in Dunkerque, a 
city like Calais in that it exists to-day only for the 
use of the Military. We were brought face to face 
for the first time with the havoc of the Germans’ 
great guns, which bombarded this city at a distance 
of over twenty miles. The cathedral near to our 
hotel was almost completely demolished by the ex- 
plosion within it of two shells. We were interested, 
too, in seeing at intervals along the street notices 
posted on different houses stating that people from 
the street could run into the cellars of these houses 
in case of bombardment. Everywhere we were ob- 
jects of unrestrained curiosity, so rare was the sight 
of strangers, and above all, of Americans, in these 
cities in the heart of the war zone. 

The afternoon of the second day we were able 
to leave for our final destination, La Panne, the tiny 
seaside war capital of unconquered Belgium. The 


_ train that carried us from Dunkerque to Adinkerke, 


where we took a horse-car to La Panne, was en- 
tirely filled with Belgian soldiers; we were the only 
civilians. They formed a promising field for Gospel 
distribution, and some thousand or more were given 
away on the two-hour journey to La Panne. The 
views from our car windows on this trip bore evi- 
dence that we were indeed in the war zone, with 
trenches and barbed wire entanglements at intervals 
marring the once peaceful fields. 


Fifteen Miles Through Snow and Mud 


After arriving at La Panne, where we had written 
to reserve a room, we settled down to await the 
coming of our boys. For before leaving London we 
had written over fifty letters to our Belgian soldiers 
at the front to meet us for a day or so of reunion 
at La Panne, stating that we should remain there 
for two weeks in case they could not leave their 
regiment at a stated time. To this reunion the boys 
were all looking forward with a keenness of antici- 
pation almost impessible to measure. Living their 
days in the mud of the trenches, or in barns or de- 
serted farms back of the lines, a promise of a visit 
with Christian friends who loved them was a treat 
inexpressibly precious. And to those of our boys 
who had already learned the beauty and precious- 
ness of the hour of prayer, the reunion of prayer, 
and the chance for added instruction in the Word, 
promised a veritable oasis in the desert for them. 

Their letters, after hearing that we were actually 
coming to La Panne, were fairly ecstatic. One wrote, 
“Every day now will seem like a month, until I see 
you at La Panne.” 

The first day there one boy walked fifteen miles 
through snow and mud to spend an hour and a half 
with us. He had never seen us, but had written us 
mc..hs before asking for a Testament, and had com- 
menced the Testament distribution among his com- 
rades. Other boys were writing telling us what days 
to expect them, and a glorious vista was spread out 
before us. 

All suddenly the blow fell. 

The second day of our stay a Belgian official called 
upon us. We held a letter of introduction to him, 
and he was most anxious to make our stay enjoy- 
able. We stated to him our desires. We desired to 
visit the trenches, we desired an interview with the 
Queen, we desired most of all the opportunity to re- 
main in La Panne long enough to see all our boys. 
We had been informed before ‘réaching La Panne 
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that to remain in that place longer than two days 
was never granted to civilians, but in view of our 
letters of indorsement, it might be made possible. 

However, the official kindly but firmly Day eae 
to quench all our hopes. We could not see Queen, 
it was quite impossible to remain longer than one ex- 
tra day, which he would grant us himself, and to 
visit the trenches was absolutely unheard of. 

He left us, and we betook ourselves to prayer. If 
it was His will,—all this disappointment,—well and 
good. But we regretted so deeply the disappointment 
to our boys, who would tramp many weary miles to 
visit us only to find us gone. And we couldn’t quite 
feel that God had brought us all the way to our 
journey’s end only to let us miss that for which we 
had come. 

We had another letter of introduction to present 
to another official, and in our extremity we turned 
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to this new friend to help us, and in the meantime 
we kept praying. Onr final day arrived, and with it 
hope of remaining longer died. We felt in some in- 
scrutable way God was to be glorified by our sreat 
disappointment and that of our boys, and we bowed 
to His will. Our things were packed and we were 
awaiting the motor which Headquarters was kindly 
sending to convey us back to Dunkerque. 

Suddenly, about six-thirty in the evening a mes- 
senger arrived. A messenger from the Queen, from 
the Villa Royal. What it might portend we could 
not know. We knew our friend the second official 
had said he would do for us what he could, but this 
was the first suggestion that his efforts were bearing 
fruit. A messenger from the Queen! What oc- 
curred after his message was delivered I must leave 
for a later article. . 

Lonpon, Enc. 





White Gifts that a Little Hindu Shares 


And other suggestions for your Christmas celebration that fit 





every department of the school 





ACH of the well-graded departments of the 

Tabernacle Presbyterian Sunday-school of In- 
dianapolis took part in its impressive Christmas ser- 
vice of “White Gifts for the King.” 

Every child of the Primary Department placed a 
white-wrapped orange in the white basket held by 
a dear little white-clad boy. These went to a day 
nursery and into the Christmas baskets that are 
always part of the “giving” of this school. 

But the more earnest offering of the Primary De- 
partment was a pledge of Service, thoroughly un- 
derstood. They promised to give every minute of 
the Bible School hour to Jesus—a hard thing for 
small people to remember; to do no whispering nor 
playing; to sing, march, study a lesson, or learn 
verses in the best possible way. 

For two months it was a joyous and loving group 
of thirty children that needed no reminder of be- 
havior. So many new songs and exercises were 
learned that the superintendent, two weeks before 
George Washington’s Birthday, announced that now 
a program was ready to give to “others,” who should 
be the fathers and mothers. 

The children are trained by a superintendent, four 
teachers, a secretary and pianist, who are Christian 
Endeavorers and members of the church. The 
teachers decorated the room with many flags— 
American and foreign; the secretary. sent George 
Washington post-cards with invitations to the pa- 
rents; and the pianist prepared special marches. On 
the twenty-second, in spite of bad weather, many 
fathers and mothers and older friends of the chil- 
dren sat behind the circle of little red chairs. 

One of the things this department has done for 
several years is to send ‘twenty dollars to India 
for the support of an orphan Hindu girl, Retnamala 
Rondib. The money has formerly been collected in 
“banks,” this year, by offerings of the department 
on the first Sunday of each month, and three special 
offerings, the last of these taken on Washington’s 
Birthday. 

The first part of the program consisted of songs 
by each class, and the story by a little girl of how 
this service was part of the White Gift offering. 

Five boys told in their own words a missionary 
story of India. The birthdays of two children were 
celebrated by names written upon a poster-calendar, 
which is made each month eby a teacher, and by 
pennies counted into the birthday bank. 

Then the class sang to the tune of “The World 
Children for Jesus,” 


Our dear Retnamala in India lives, 
No father nor mother has she; 

We'll send her our pennies, for Jesus loves her 
Just as he loves you and me. 


As the song ended, there walked in quite unex- 
pectedly a small “Retnamala” in white Hindu cos- 
tume, and told her story. 

The Beginners visited, sang a short missionary 
song, and gave the contents of their tiny Birthday 
basket “to buy rice for Retnamala.” 

Then the little girl who was the Hindu orphan 
for a day, held a tray covered with a British flag, to 
receive her offerings,—seven dollars “special collec- 
tions,” the gift of that day, the help of the fathers 
and mothers, and the accumulated year’s treasure of 
the birthday bank. 

Next the superintendent of the Sunday-school, Mr. 
Fred I. Willis, who always finds a way to aid every 
department, brought a birthday bank. For a month 
he had received birthday offerings from the large 
school. Several interested friends had been “a 
hundred years old, for the children’s sake.” 

Mr. Willis added nine dollars to the sixteen raised 
by the department. Retnamala will be lovingly sup- 
ported this year. 


The pastor asked God’s Binosing on the Hindu child 

and the American children. All felt that both Service 

and Substance had been joyfully given as a fulfilment 

of part of an earnest pledge that had been among the 
ite Gifts for the King.” 


The High-Up Chimes 


N THE Sabbath evening before Christmas, at 

the twilight. hour, big folks and little wended 
their way toward our church, the Clark Street 
M. E., of Toledo, Ohio. At the door, ushers—young 
ladies of the Bible Class—dressed in white, met them 
and showed them to seats. The places of the Primary 
Department were marked withewhite ribbons. 

The auditorium was dimly lighted, and one could 
hear in the distance young voices singing the grand 
old Christmas hymns. (They were in the room off 
the choir loft.) 

So it was with hushed voices and bowed heads that 
during this half hour preceding the program many 
a heart was prepared for what followed. 

As the lights were turned on full and the church 
bells rang, the organ burst forth in “Joy to the 
World,” which all joined in singing. 

The platform, altar, and choir loft, all snow white 
(being covered with muslin sewed together), could 
now be seen, decorated only with the Christmas trees 
—untrimmed, except that each bore a white star; 
and in the center of the platform stood a white cross. 

As the people sang the Primary Department en- 
tered from a rear door and marched down the aisles 
to their place. After prayer by the pastor, the chil- 
dren sang, including the Junior Department, and then 
the lights were turned low and a story, “The Christ- 
mas Chimes,” was told in a most beautiful way. 

The story ran something like this: In a village 
there was a great cathedral, and besides its chimes 
that pealed forth every Lord’s Day, there were said 
to be other chimes way high in the steeple, which 
could not be rung by men, but were set ringing only 
when some very wonderful service was performed. 
The oldest man in the village could remember only 
one time when they had ever rung since the church 
had been built. Once a year all the people for miles 
around gathered in this cathedral, bringing their gifts 
in honor of the Christ-child, each one vying with the 





Have You These Christmas Supplies ? 


The White Gifts Christmas, which has been re- 
ferred to as ‘‘ the crowning Christmas service of the 
ages,’’ is fully explained in a sample package of sup- 

lies that may be ordered from The Sunday School 

imes Co., Philadelphia, at cents. It consists of 
Mrs. Curtiss’ wonderful little book, ‘‘ White Gifts for 
the King,’ in paper binding ; one each of two 16-page 
services with music, responsive readings, recitations, 
and general directions; a 16-page pageant, new this 

ear; a booklet of suggestions; pledge envelopes, 

lanks, and explanatory leaficts. rj the book is de- 
sired in cloth binding instead of paper, the outfit will 
be furnished for 50 cents. It is not a day too soon to 
write for these samples. 

A wide-awake Sunday-school worker recently 
wrote a friend that she was planning to tell her chil- 
dren Mrs. Norton’s story of what the Belgian soldiers’ 
Christmas would be this year. Mrs. Norton’s arti- 
cle, ‘‘ Christmas in the Belgian Trenches,’’ to which 
this worker refers, was published in the Times of 
October a1. If you wish extra copies of this article 
they will gladly be furnished. Read also the sugges- 
tion on the page preceding this one, under the head, 
** Have You Read That Article ?"’ Part or all of the 
money gifts of your White Gifts Christmas may well 
go to this notable work of soul-winning among the 
soldiers. 

The Times of October ar also contains an article 
describing an exceptional White Gifts Service, and in 
next week's issue will be further suggestions. 
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other to see if they could not make these unusual 
chimes ring. But to no avail; the chimes were silent. 

On one particular Christmas night two young boys 
were hurrying along the road to arrive at the church 
for this gift-giving time, when they almost stumbled 
over something; it proved to be the body of a poor 
old lady, almost frozen to death. They tried to 
help her up, but she was very ill, and after some time 
Pedro the older said to his little brother: “Her 
take my coin and run along to the church; I wi 
wait here to help the old lady.” cate 

Little Brother, holding the small coin in his han 
hurried to reach the church. And oh, the wonderfu 
sight that met his eyes!, People moving to the altar 
in a great procession, each laying their gift down; 
some were very great gifts, so’they tho ht, and each 
one waiting, listening for the chimes—h up— to 
ring. But they gave the things they did not need. 
One man wore a gold crown all heavy with jewels, 
and as he halted at the altar and laid the crown upon 
it, all held their breath, feeling sure that now 
the chimes would ring. But the chimes were silent. 
Soon every one. had passed the. altar, when Little 
Brother timidly walked to it and laid down Pedro’s 
small coin. Surely, it could not be! But listen! Yes, 
the wonderful chimes were ringing. 

At the close of the story the superintendent rose 
and said: “If we give to the Christ that which costs 
us something, which is hard to give up, we may set 
bells ringing in our hearts. Shall we bring our gifts 
now? The classes came in their turn, beginning with 
the Primary class, which was represented by two lit- 
tle tots bringing up a tiny doll bed and putting it at 
the foot of the cross, with a note saying they had 
bought a bed for the Children’s Ward of the Metho- 
dist Hospital. c 

One class sent a note saying that they were fur- 
nishing. two Christmas dinners. Another gave ten 
dollars to a home for unfortunate girls ; while another 
came to the platform, each bringing a sack of flour. 
A young woman’s class gave fifty dollars to this 
Methodist Hospital, while others furnished food, 
clothes, or toys for the poor. 

One class of girls were taking suitable toys and 
books to the children’s ward of the hospital, all the 
gifts being laid at the foot of the cross. 

With a signal from the superintendent, all arose 
and sang, “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name,” and 
the pastor closed with the prayer that all might re- 
ceive the great Gift, even Christ—A. C. Bippus, 
Toledo, Oho. - 


A Christmas Supper for the Little Tots 


UR church had long felt, as many others have 

often done, the lack of our Christmas festival 
to fill the proper place, as an entertainment, for the 
Primary Class and the Beginners. Wise mothers 
very justly objected to the late hours and the gen- 
eral excitement that gathered around our usual 
Christmas entertainment, and year by year the little 
white chairs near the platform found fewer occu- 
pants, and even the gifts and candies began to be 
distributed to our wee ones in.other ways. 

A thoughtful mother: then brought to us a new 
plan, which, for many years, we have found to be 
most successful. The smaller children are invited to 
a supper from five to six o’clock, a week before 
Christmas. We find few mothers object to this early 
hour, and the delight of many of the tiny ones is 
that they still seem to be “out at night,” and go home 
under the December starlight. 

The room is full- of small tables, suited to the 
Primary chairs. The decorations, holly and small 
red candles in glass candlesticks, that are only 
lighted as the children march down from the upper 
church room, where they gather, then immediately 
extinguished, and the electric lights turned on. ‘Red 
tarlatan bags of white peppermints at each place give 
a spot of gay color. 

The simple menu is easily prepared, and the supper 
is served by the younger girls of our main school. 
Cream of wheat and certified milk for our Cradle 
Roll babies,—many of whom most cheerfully enjoy 
their simple repast, while the older ones do full 
justice to creamed chicken, small biscuit, apple jelly, 
followed by vanilla ice-cream, served as snowballs 
with a sprig of holly in each, and tiny sponge cakes. 
Our menu never varies, as it seems always accept- 
able to all, but our methods of serving it are new 
and more beautiful each year. 

The children march to their places, standing behind 
their little chairs to sing one or two Christmas carols, 
and our pastor, asks a Christmas blessing upon all. 
A large audience gathers in another part of the room 
to watch this sweetest function of our whole Sunday- 
school year. The dear, bright, baby faces, the zest 
and enthusiastic appreciation, the merry laughter, ap- 
peal to the hearts of all who have found that this is 
the best Christmas festival we can arrange. Once 
tried, we are quite sure no church will return to the 
old methods, for as the happy groups go laughing 
home under the Christmas stars to an early bedtime, 
we feel that the dear Christ-Child Himself has once 
more come to the little children of His world.— 
Margaret Henry Obdyke, Radnor, Pa. 
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seven books, or documents, which, though the 

work of several different writers, are yet united 
in a common design and purpose. In the first place, 
we find four memoirs of the Lord Jesus Christ—The 
Gospels; then the story of the planting of the Chris- 
tian Church—The Acts; later, a series of Epistles, 
general and pastoral, written by apostles of Christ; 
and finally, the Apocalypse, which avowedly sets forth 
“things which must shortly come to pass.” In the 
original Greek, these books extend to about 135,000 
words; and in the common English versions to about 
175,000 words. ‘ t 

e are not now occupied with the translations of 
these writings—which cannot be numbered, as they 
have been made, by individuals or companies of men, 
from the first age of the Church till the present day. 
Rather, our inquiry is—How did we, i. e., the Church 
of Christ, come by the Greek originals of the twenty- 
seven books?. What were the influences that called 
these books into being, and in due time separated 
them from other writings? ‘This is an important in- 
quiry ; and according as we understand its implicates, 
so we shall treat with reverence or indifference the 
constituent writings and the collection as a whole. | 

We must bear in mind that the Jews of Palestine, 

among whom our Lord exercised his public ministry, 
received as sacred the collection which we now pos- 
sess and designate the Old Testament. This body of 
writings, known as “Moses and the Prophets,” were 
to our Lord and his disciples “The Scriptures” and 
“The Holy Scriptures,” and were described by the 
apostle Paul as being “able to make wise unto salva- 
tion through faith which is in Christ Jesus” (Luke 
16:31; 2 Tim. 3:15, 16.) No doubt, outside the 
Holy Land—for instance, in Egypt—other books were 
included in the honored catalogue, but it is never- 
theless certain that our Lord’s Bible, the canon of 
Palestine (as distinguished from that of Alexandria) 
consisted of the Old Testament as we have received 
it—a collection of which Paul speaks as “the old 
covenant” (2 Cor. 3:14, Revised Version). 


The New Covenant and Its Ministers 


When sending forth his disciples to preach and 
teach,-our Lord assured them of his presence and 
blessing in terms which showed very clearly that a 
new dispensation had begun. Though for a time 
these men might, in their controversies with the 
Jews, appeal to the writings of Moses and the 
Prophets, yet they went forth in the Name of Christ ; 
they prayed in that Name, spoke in that Name, and 
performed miracles in that Name. Thus, manifestly 
the apostles vindicated their claim to be witnesses 
that God had raised up from the dead him whom 
sinners had crucified and slain, and that henceforward 
all rule, authority, and power in resurrection life, 
were vested in the Christ. 

These facts, in conjunction with the other fact, 
mighty and incontrovertible, that God wrought with 
the apostles in word and deed, manifestly indicated 
that a new time had begun. Far from being of the 
household of Moses, these men were ministers of “a 
New Covenant” (2 Cor. 3:6, R. V.; cp. Heb. 8: 5-13). 
The Book of the Acts supplies particulars of this de- 
velopment, even as it brings to notice the conversion 
and work of the apostle Paul, a man of letters as 
well as a spiritual enthusiast, who wrote many of 
the Books. comprised in the New Testament. As, 
moreover, the New Testament speaks of the Jews 
whom Christ called to follow him while in Galilee, it 
shows that they were men of a. keen intelligence. 
True, they were “unlearned and ignorant,” as the 
rabbinical party of Judza understood things (Acts 
4:13), but they were nevertheless men of a ready 
culture, as their record shows. That they were fisher- 
men is no contradiction of this observation, for the 
most intelligent Jews have followed simple and even 
menial occupations, and have shown the same to be 
consistent with personal dignity and profound 
learning. 


Why Four Gospels? 


The words and deeds of our Lord had so im- 
pressed the men who followed him that one of them 
was constrained to declare a full and complete ac- 
count of the life to be impossible. John supposed 
that “if they should be written every one . . . even 
the world itself would not contain the books that 
should be written” (John 21:25, R. V.). Passing 
from this figure of admiration and surprise, we come 
to the positive statement of Luke, who, at the open- 
ing of his Gospel, tells us that “many have taken in 
hand to draw up a narrative concerning those mat- 
ters which have been fulfilled”.among the men who 


T= New Testament is a collection of twenty- 


A Bible book is not authoritative because it has a 
place in the “‘ canon.”” It speaks with authority 
because its author wrote as he was moved by the 
Holy Spirit. Did a council of men choose which 
writings should constitute the New Testament? 
Professor Beecher 1 has pointed out that there was 
no official forming or closing of an Old Testament 
canon, but that the collection grew through the 
centuries and that the writings were recognized as 
from God. In the same way, Dr. Thirtle’s sketch 
shows, the New Testament books were not “‘ se- 
lected ’’ by a council: they were given by God 
and “ recognized ”’ as from Him by faith-filled men, 








were eye-witnesses of the life of Christ (Luke 1/1, 
R. V.). It was in these circumstances of deep feel- 
ing that both Luke and John went to work to compile 
memoirs of the Lord, written from distinctive stand- 
points, and designed for different classes of readers. 

Men who had followed Christ outlined his life and 
work; and others attempted a like service to the 
cause of truth or for the enlightenment of patrons, 
if not of larger circles of readers. At the same time, 
men who had followed Christ wrote letters to 
churches or other communities; as a fact, books 
were multiplied. Then, contemporaneously and after- 
ward, other books were wr.tten in which the earliest 
were quoted or alluded to. Here we meet with the 
Fathers, of the apostolic and subsequent ages. As 
for the Four Gospels, they all originated in the first 
century of our era. The dates have been placed thus: 
Mark, about 60; Matthew, about 70; Luke, between 
70 and 80; John, about 90 or 100 A. D. 

Already, likewise, epistles had been written, and 
were being read in the churches of Asia Minor, 
Corinth, Rome, and elsewhere. Note that the apostle 
Paul directed that his Epistles should be so read 
(1 Thess. 5:27; Col. 4: 16). 


Locating the False “‘Gospels”’ 


In those days of ready writing, and immediately 
afterward, every section of the New Testament had 
its imitative counterpart. It was, however, well 
within the critical powers of men who had followed 
Christ, or had been instructed by his apostles, to dis- 
tinguish between the authoritative and the un- 
worthy, the real and the false. The Gospels of Mat- 
thew and John (both disciples) bore the stamp of 
truth on their face; and while Mark justified the tra- 
ditional character of being the interpreter of Peter, 
Luke inspired confidence as the faithful companion 
of Paul. When, in later years, other “Gospels,” e¢. g., 
those of Nicodemus, Thomas, and Peter, came under 
examination, they were readily declared to be of 
another class; and the same remark applies to the 
host of pseudonymous and fanciful writings, whether 
Acts, Epistles, or Apocalypses, so-called. 

In this connection, moreover, we must recognize 
that the men who companied with our Lord were 
divinely qualified to write, and likewise to discrim- 
inate in literary matters. Had not their Master 
assured them: “The Comforter, even the Holy 
Spirit, whom the Father will send in my name, he 
shall teach you all things, and bring to your remem- 
brance all that I said unto you... He shall glorify 
me: for he shall take of mine, and shall declare # 
unto you” (John 14:26; 16:14, R. V.). 


What the Canon Could Include 


Thus we may see that, so far as the apostles 
guided the judgment of the Early Church, they exer- 
cised a direction that was both adequate and safe. 


And assuredly the lead which they gave, being based 


on a principle that was sufficiently obvious, could 
easily be followed in after time—as we believe it 
was indeed followed. The principle to which we re- 
fer is indirectly expressed in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. There we are told that the Word of Sal- 
vation, i. ¢., the Gospel, was “spoken by the Lord” 
and “confirmed by them that heard him” (Heb. 
2:3). As bracketing the words and deeds of the 
Lord (given in the Gospels) with the confirmatory 
instructions of those who heard him whether on 
earth or from Heaven (given in the Acts, the 
Epistles and the Apocalypse), this formula covers the 
entire ground, even as it indicates the precise scope, 
of the New Testament canon. 


! Professor Willis J. Beecher’s “‘ Reasonable Biblical Criticism,” in 
which he discusses the Old Testament canon and many other prob- 
~~ of criticism, may be ordered from The Sunday Schoo! Times Co. 
at $r.50. 
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How Did We Get Our New ° Testament ? 


Was the selection of books left to man’s ‘udgment ? 


By James W. Thirtle, LL.D., D.D. 








In view of this formula, it were easy to decide be- 


tween the many documents submitted for judgment— 
in favor of those that were actually received into 


the canon, or catalogue of approved books, and 
against those that were left outside, as not answer- 
ing to the formula, either as to their origin or char- 
acter. And we know with what steadiness the de- 
cision was made. Though for a time some writings 
were held in suspense, speaking generally the cata- 
logue grew in such manner that the documents that 
were received met with enlarging acceptance. At 
length, it became a rule that only canonical writings 
were allowed to be read in the churches under the 
designation of “Divine Scripture.” 


Putting New Testament Writings Into a Book 


How matters progressed in the direction of a set- 
tled canon may be judged from the lists that came 
into Early Church History. For instance, most of 
the books had already been accepted by the end of 
the Second Century. This is clear from the frag- 
mentary Canon, taking us back to about 170 A. D., 
named after Muratori, who first published it. Again, 
a version of the New Testament made for Syrian 
Christians, known as the Peshitta, originating at the 
end of the Second Century, contains all except 
2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude, and Revelation. An- 
other version, the Old Latin, believed to have been 
made for North African churches, includes all ex- 
cept Hebrews, 2 Peter, and James. It is right to 
recognize, in these cases, that omission does not nec- 
essarily mean judicial exclusion. Intelligent accept- 
ance, no less than reasoned rejection, demanded 
time. 

When our Lord left his disciples, with the promise 
of return, the impression prevailed that the end was 
near. Hence, quite naturally, it took some time for 
some leaders to entertain the idea of a new Book, de- 
signed to enshrine his teaching and set forth the 
truths of the New Covenant. Gradually, however, 
the necessity was realized, and at length the God- 
provided writings were recognized by the faithful, 
and brought together as a compact volume—the 
volume which we have received. 


How Heresies and Persecutions Helped 


Two considerations, involving the Christian com- 
munity in anxiety and sorrow, lent urgency to the 
formation and completion of the canon. These may 
be described in few words: 

(1) Heretical teachings necessitated discrimina- 
tion between writings that bore ‘authority and such 
as did not. As wild and fanciful theories were 
launched upon the churches, the apostles were under 
the necessity, not only of writing books, but of di- 
recting the people in regard to the writings that were 
put into circulation. We. find the beginning of this 
movement mentioned with sorraw in the New Testa- 
ment itself. Under apostolic guidance the churches 
were enabled to distinguish between the true and the 
false; and by the help of the Holy Spirit the pure 
and authentic books were received and the indiffer- 
ent and spurious rejected. 

(2) The spirit of persecution, which came to a 
head under Diocletian, early in the Fourth Century, 
made it necessary to stand by the authentic books, 
while surrendering the false. This spirit also was 
known in measure to the early disciples. As the per- 
secutors demanded the sare books, that they might 
destroy them, the faithful set themselves to discover 
what writings were indifferent and could be sur- 
rendered, and what others were apostolic and must 
be retained at all costs. Thus, in the providence of 
God, the Early Church was led to set its seal upon 
some books, to place them in a list by themselves, 
and to regard their teaching as authoritative. Quite 
naturaily, the people and the books became associated 
in the public mind, so that even in the Second Cen- 
tury (124-140) Aristides wrote in his Apology: “As 
we have comprehended from their writings, they are 
nearer to the truth and to exact knowledge than the 
rest of the people. . . Truly this is a new people, and 
there is something divine mingled with it. Take now 
their writings, and read in them.” 


Deciding on Disputed Books 

It was not till the Fourth Century that the canon 
was completed. Eusebius of Czsarea (died 340 
A.D.) in a careful statement placed among Books 
“acknowledged”—the Four Gospels, the Acts, 14 
Epistles of Paul (including Hebrews), 1 Peter, 
I John, and the Apocalypse; and among those still 
“disputed,” James, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and Jude. 
Later on, at the Council of Carthage (397 A D.) a 

(Continued on page 660% 
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The Gospel’s Invasion of Abraham’s Mesopotamia 


Campaigns in many fields seen from the Missionary Watch Tower 





- 


By Howard A. Banks 





the rivers,” the Tigris and the Euphrates, is 

not only being drained and irrigated to de- 
velop its agricultural possibilities; it is not only des- 
tined, with its Bagdad Railway, to be the eventual 
overland route to {ndia and the East; it is not only 
“rich with the flavor of antiquity,” but it offers a 
wonderfully inviting field to the missionary. This 
latter fact is dwelt upon by Dr. Frederick Johnson 
in The East and the West for July. Dr. Johnson 
has worked as a medical missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society for eleven years in Moab and 
Palestine, and later for six years in Bagdad. } 

In commenting upon his article, “Mesopotamia, 
from a Missionary Standpoint,” the Editor of the 
East and the West declares that no large district in 
the world has suffered more cruelly from man’s 
neglect than Mesopotamia, and he doubts if Abra- 
ham, who crossed it from Ur to Palestine, would 
see any changes to-day. 

Bagdad’s importance as a mission center is en- 
hanced by the proximity to it of the sacred cities of 
Kerbela and Nedjef, resorted to by thousands of 
pilgrims, in addition to its being the residence of the 
Qadiriyah order of dervishes. Bagdad contzins 
70,000 Jews, more than Jerusalem, yet there is no 
missionary to them. Says Dr. Johnson: 


An intelligent Moslem in Bagdad was not far 
wrong when he said to me in the autumn of 1914: 
“This war is a punishment inflicted by the Al- 
mighty on Jews, Moslems, and Christians alike, 
for all have grown cold in religion, in their un- 
restrained pursuit after wealth.” I think it is 
safe to say that when Moslems come to know the 
moral, social, and political causes which led up to 
the War, and when their present sufferings have 
exerted their sobering influence, they will then be 
led to look for something more spiritual than their 
own faith can supply....Like the patriarch Job, 
the thoughtful Moslem will, we hope, yearn for a 
“daysman” between himself and the Almighty—a 
daysman with the spiritual qualifications which 
Mohammed could not lay claim to. 


The book of Job is eagerly accepted by the Mos- 
lems of Mesopotamia, for it is “replete with the wis- 
dom of the Arab and the imagery of Arabia.” The 
Sabeans, by the way, who contributed to the afflic- 
tions of Job, are still in this ancient land. A com- 
munity which is neither Jewish, Moslem, nor Chris- 
tian, they are the Star Worshippers of Mesopotamia. 


Mi itix iver te that country “in the midst of 


With the study of the stars they combine a great 
veneration for John the Baptist, and for this and 
other reasons seem to have more affinity with 
Christians than with either Moslems or Jews. 
Some of their women are under vows of celibacy. 
. .. No sustained missionary effort has been made 
to reach this interesting people. 

In recent years there has been an increasing de- 
mand for the Scriptures in Mesopotamia. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society has depots in 
Busrah, Bagdad, and Mosul. 


Only two other missionary societies are at work 
in this great field, the Dutch Reformed Church of 
America and the Church Missionary Society. A 
Bible depot, a mission hospital, and a church are 
crying needs for Bagdad, particularly a church. 


The two other great Mohammedan cities uf the 
near East, Damascus and Cairo, have their places 
of Christian worship for British residents; the fa- 
mous city on the Tigris still awaits some visible 
proof that Englishmen are not ashamed of that 
without which civilization tends inevitably to decay. 


4 


Moody’s Missionary Outreach 


HE Moody Bible Institute of Chicago, up to Oc- 

tober, 1915, had sent into foreign mission fields 
731 students, of whom 520 still remain on the freld, 
and those forced to return are nearly all at work in 
home fields. A great training school for missions, 
one is naturally not surprised to hear a missionary 
note at the Bible Conference at Mountain Lake Park, 
Md., conducted with increasing interest for two years 
by Dean James M. Gray, of the Institute. In Au- 
gust two years ago Dr. Charles A. Killie, the lovable 
and useful Presbyterian missionary, who dicd in 
New York in July of this year, told thrilling stories 
of the Chinese Boxer riots and of the siege of 
Pekin. This year the editor of the Watch Tower 
was privileged to give a stereopticon lecture on the 


Africa Inland Mission. The Moody Institute has 
furnished this Mission with about 30 percent of its 
ct missionaries. 

our of the Institute missionaries have been 
allowed, in the providence of God, to glorify Him 
through martyrdom: Ella M. Schenck at Sierra 
Leone, West Africa, and Dr. Eleanor Chestnut at 
Leingchow, Josephine E. Desmond at Shanghai, and 
Hattie J. Rice at Lepecen, China. 

The students sent out have been scattered as fol- 
lows: One each in Albania, Arabia, Assam, Melanesia, 
New Zealand, and Tonga Islands; Africa, 114; Alaska, 
16; Burmah, 8; Bulgaria, 6; Central America, 11; 
Ceylon, 2; China, 212; Cuba, 5; t, 9; Hawaii, 6; 
India, 110; Italy, 2; Japan, 65; Korea, 28; Ladrone 
Islands, 2; Mexico, 20; Palestine, 5; Persia, 9; 
Philippines, 17; Porto Rico, 12; Russia, 3; Siam, 3; 
South America, 32; Syria, 2; Turkey, 20; and West 
Indies, 6 

There are 17 young men and 10 women now taking 
the missionary course at the Institute, which sends 
quarterly remittances to 13 different fields and semi- 
annual remittances to 18. 


A Christian University in India? 


HERE would be a danger in universities spring- 

ing up in India like mushrooms after a rain, in 
the opinion of the Harvest Field. New universities 
have just been established at Benares and in Mysore 
State; one is proposed for Dacca; the Mohammedans 
want one at Aligarh, while in Burmah and Ceylon 
the establishment of such institutions is. being dis- 
cussed. Such multiplication of the higher schools 
threatens to lower the standard of scholarship. Says 
the Harvest Field: 


We are sorry to find that the Anglican Church 
is not willing to unite with others in providing a 
thoroughly-equipped Christian college, so that the 
oneness of the Christian Church may be openly 
manifest in the sight of the people. The’ Baptist 








On the Missionary Firing Line 


The Crudens of Madagascar.—The Rev. and Mrs. Fred. T. 
Dennis have completed their thirteen-year labor of love, 
done in “spare afternoons”—did you know missionaries had 
any ?—namely, a concordance of the Bible in Malagasy. 


“Men and World Service” is the title of the volume of 
addresses delivered at the National Laymen’s Convention 
in Washington last April. It truly constitutes “A Survey 
of Achievement, a Council of War, and a Summons to 
Advance.” Send $1 to Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York, for a copy. 


Regicide in Bechuanaland.—On Sunday evening, June 18, 
Seepapico. Bathoen, chief of the Bangwaketse tribe, was 
shot in his Kgotla at Kanye by a rifle poked through the 
poles. It is feared that his younger brother, Moeapico, 
fired the shot. The chief’s mother is one of the most con- 
sistent Christian women in Bechuanaland. 


Why the Silk Excels.—The Christian head of a Japanese 
silk mill trains his employees to apply their Christianity 
to their daily toil, and has reached such a standard in the 
grade of his silk thread that his factory alone of any in 
Japan is able to export its entire $5,000,000 annual output 
direct to the purchasing firm in the United States. 


For the Men in Traces.—One of the noblest of modern 
missions, supported by voluntary contributions, is the 
Shanghai Mission to Ricksha Men, the poorest class in 
Japan next to beggars. Most of them “have seen better 
days.” Many of them become earnest Christians. Gifts 
oe sent to George Matheson, 1 Jin Kee Road, Shanghai, 

ina. 


Palestine for Sale?—Former Ambassador to Turkey Mor- 
genthau met with an eager response when he broached to 
the Turkish Ministry the sale, after the war, of Palestine 
to the Zionists. Two million pounds was a price formerly 
offered. If, however, the Zionists wait till God fulfills the 
Old Testament prophecies of restoration, they will get their 
land back for nothing. 


The Japanese Billy Sunday.—A total of 731 conversions at 
Kobe and Himeji marked the meetings last May of Mr. 
Sumatsu Kimura, the Japanese Billy Sunday. In 13 places 
in the Okayama Prefecture there were 1,961 conversions, 
while at two cotton mills there were 750 enquirers 
(shidosha) among the female workers. In June there were 
132 conversions in Fukui. 


American Dollars for Indian Women.—Of the late Mrs. 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller’s bequest of $300,000 to the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, $80,000 
has been set apart for India; $25,000 for the Women’s Chris- 
tian College, Madras; $5,000 for the North India School of 
Medicine for Christian Women, Ludhiana, Punjab, and 
$50,000 to establish a Women’s Christian Medical College 
in South India. 


Mission has nobly come forward to meet the need 
by proposing to establish a Hall in the University, 
and we think their proposal is likely to show the 
way for the solution of the religious problem in 
connection with university education in India. It 
would be well if all the Representative Councils in 
India appointed strong committees to consider this 
subject and worked harmoniously in questions 
affecting the Christian community in matters re- 
garding which government has to be approached. 


ve 
Japan’s Rural Mail Missionary 


fee te the rural mail carrier in Japan an in- 
voluntary missionary by advertising the Gospel 
in the newspapers is a modern method of evangeliza- 
tion which is proving effective. The Rev. Albertus 
Pieters, D.D., of Oita, who has led in this method, 
“tells the story of it in the September Missionary Re- 
view of the World. This is the plan after the “ads” 
havé done their duty of securing applications: 


When applications come in they are carefully 
recorded on a card index, and a small package of 
tracts, including annotated selections from the New 
Testament, is sent to the applicant, with a letter 
encouraging him to read them with care. His 
name is also placed on the mailing list, and he is 
informed that he will receive a certain Christian 
monthly magazine, free of charge, for six months. 
After a month has elapsed, another letter is sent 
him, with a fresh package of tracts. If he indi- 
cates any special interest, correspondence is con- 
tinued. If he is near enough, one of the evangel- 
ists is introduced to him; if not, a traveling evan- 
gelist is sent to talk with him. Once a year a 
grand rally is held to bring together as many in- 
quirers as possible for conference. 


What are the results? Three t’ ousand people have 
applied for and received literature, 32 of whom have 
already been baptized and joined» various churches. 
The Gospel message has been made accessible to at 
least 50,000 people. The missionaries hear of much 
discussion among groups of laborers, in family cir- 
cles, in young men’s clubs, and in barber shops 
(these are as gossipy in Japan as in America), created 
by the advertisements. The Gospel has thus 
reached hundreds of remote villages where there is 
little likelihood of the tramp of missionary footsteps 
soon being heard. The total cost for three years 
has been under $5,000. 


Hungary’s Scottish Mission 


N 1839 Andrew Bonar and Murray McCheyne, 

with Drs. Keith and Black, of Scotland, went to 
Palestine with the hope of planting there a mission 
to the Jews. This, however, was under the Turkish 
ban. Drs. Keith and Black, detained in Budapest, 
Hungary, by sickness, were visited by the Princess 
Palatine of Hungary, who was a Protestant, and she 
made them her spiritual advisers, as she was allowed 
by the terms of her marriage contract to have chap- 
Jains of her own choosing. 

The Budapest Scottish Mission of the United Free 
Church grew out of these beginnings, and the Mis- 
sion gave to the Church Adolph Saphir and Alfred 
Edersheim, both of whom went to Edinburgh to be 
educated. The former gave the world its best com- 
mentary on Hebrews, and the latter his wonderful 
“Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah.” 

In telling the story of this Mission in the Septem- 
ber Record, Rev. Dr. James Wells says it “is like a 
tale of the Apostolic Age.” Dr. Franz Delitzsch 
called it the most inspiring story in the history of 
Jewish Missions. A history of Hungary says that 
the Prince Palatine in his later years became a dis- 
ciple and granted freedom to the Protestant Church 
in Hungary. The Mission’s activities have been 
characterized by a remarkable spirituality and power. 

The Mission buildings cost $175,000. The Munici- 
pality has made it grants of $10,000, and since the 
war has twice voted a ‘grant of 10,000 crowns for 
support of the school maintained, which Vanberry, 
the famous traveler, said once was among the best 
he had ever known. There are now 374 scholars, 17 
teachers, and 21 other agents. r 

The Mission is in harmonious touch with the 
Presbyterian churches of Hungary, of which there 
are 2,500 with 2,600 ministers. His Excellency 


Aladar de Szilassy, President of the Supreme Court 
of Administration, said in 1910 that he owed his 
spiritual life to the Scottish Mission. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 

OME one has said, “Pull up a doubt, and you 

will find sin clinging to its roots.” Is this true 

of all religious doubts? What about those who 
say they honestly cannot believe that the Bible is the 
Word of God, or that Christ is God, or that we 
need Christ as Saviour, cr that the miracles of the 
Bible are true, and the like? Are these doubts, these 
unbeliefs, the result of sin in the lives of such per- 
sons? Do not good people have honest doubts? 


Our Background Material 

What letters were written by Paul after he 
reached Rome? Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 9) shows 
that three of the letters thus written, Ephesians, 
Colossians, Philippians, have to do with a different 
situation from that before this time,—they deal with 
the church of the Gentiles after the Jewish rejection. 
Other letters of this period are Philemon and 
2 Timothy; with 1 Timothy and Titus, it is believed, 
if there were two imprisonments of Paul; also the 
epistle to the Hebrews if by Paul. A Bible dic- 
tionary and some Reference Bibles give interesting 
information on the dates and circumstances of the 
writing of these letters. The concluding of the les- 
sons in Acts, this week, offers a good opportunity 
for giving your class a glimpse of some of these 
facts about the writing of the epistles. 

The interesting story of how these Ictters and the 
other books from which this year’s lessons have been 
taken, got into the New Testament, and why other 
books were excluded, is told by Dr Thirtle on 
page 649. And do not fail to read and pass on to 
your class the much-overlooked truth of the editorial 
“Are Paul’s Words Equal to Christ's?” 


The Lesson Itself _ 

The references, except as otherwise noted, are to les- 

son-articles in this issue. Bold-face figures at the end 

of certain paragraphs in, those articles will help -in 
quickly locating the references. 

One of the most beautiful spots in the whofe world, 
the blue Bay of Naples, was‘the scene of Paul’s 
landing (Puteoli) for the last part of his journey 
to the capital city of the world. Let the class trace 
on a map—or sketch a map in outline, in class—the 
entire trip from Malta to Rome. Arnold’s Chart of 
Paul’s Journeyings is of special usefulness and con- 
venience for this lesson, and for reviewing the life 
and journeys of Paul.! 

Interesting facts about the journey, the ship on 
which they sailed, and the ports touched, are given 
by Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 1, 2, 3, 4 : 

Don’t let your class take the ordinary view of verse 
15, that when Paul saw the brethren that had gone 
out from Rome. to meet him, and therefore “thanked 
God, and took courage,” he was restored from de- 
pression or discouragement. The passage does not 
say that; and the Christian experience and teachings 
of Paul are directly against it. Discouragement is a 
sin. It is our privilege to live up to Paul’s teaching, 
“rejoice always” ‘ghey 4:4),—-which is God’s teach- 
ing through Paul. And when we remember that 
Paul’s Christian life was a supernatural demonstra- 
tion of continually being “more than conqueror” 
(Rom. 8: 37), “always led in triumph” (2 Cor. 2:14), 
we are untrue to his teaching and his experience if 
we force discouragement or depression or dishearten- 
ment upon him here. A man who is rejoicing in the 
sufficiency of Jesus Christ, with joy unquenched and 
unquenchable filling and overflowing his life, can 
nevertheless “take courage” from a new blessing 
coming out of that Sufficiency. The really trusting 
Christian over and over again takes courage without 
having previously lost his courage. 

“To the Jew first” (Rom. 1:16) was Paul’s pro- 
gram for the Gospel, wherever he went. He followed 
it in Rome (v. 17). 

Get the class to give in their own words the sub- 
stance of Paul’s first statement to the Jews at Rome 
(vs. 17-20). 

What was the Jews’ first attitude toward Paul, as 
shown by their reply? (vs. 21, 22.) They were non- 
committal about him; they were prejudiced against 
his “sect.” Their attitude is discussed by Dr. Grif- 
fith Thomas (II, 5). 

Now get the class to give the substance of Paul’s 
Gospel message to the Jews (v. 23). Notice the 
prominent place that he gave to the Old Testament, 
with which the Jews were fully familiar. Mrs. 
Baldwin (1) makes this clear,—have you ever given 





1To be had from The Sunday School Times Company, 
Philadelphia, at 20 cents, postpaid. 


LESSON 8 NOVEMBER I9. FROM MELITA TO ROME 


Acts 28 : 11-31. Commit verses 30, 31 


Golden Text: I am not ashamed of the gospel: for it is the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.—Romans I : 16 


portion of the text indicated by the International 
Lesson Committee for  patnting in the lesson helps is 
Acts 28 : 11-24, 30, 31] 

11 And after three months we set sail in a ship of 
Alexandrie which had wintered in the island, whose sign 
was !The Twin Brothers. 12 And touching at Syracuse, 
we tarried there three days. 13 And from thence we 
2made a circuit, and arrived at Rhe’gi-um: and after one 
day a south wind sprang up, and on the second day we 
came to Pu-te’o-li; 14 where we found brethren, and were 
entreated to tarry with them seven days: and so we came 
to Rome. 15 And from thence the brethren, when they 
heard of us, came to meet us as far as The Market of 
Appius and The Three Taverns; whom when Paul saw, he 
thanked God, and took courage. 

16 And when we entered into Rome. * Paul was suffered 
to abide by himself with the soldier that guarded him. 

17 And it came to pass, that after three days he called 
together ‘those that were the chief of the Jews: and 
when they were come together, he said unto them, I, 
brethren, though I had done nothing against the people, 
or the customs of our fathers, yet was delivered prisoner 
from Jerusalem into the hands of the Romans: 18 who, 
when they had examined me, desired to set me at liberty, 
because there was no cause of death in me. 19 But when 
the Jews spake against it, I was constrained to appeal 
unto Cesar; not that I had aught whereof to accuse my 
nation. 20 For this cause therefore did 1 Sentreat you to 
see and to speak with me: for because of the hope of 
Israel I am bound with this chain. 21 And they said unto 
him, We neither received letters from Judza concerning 
thee, nor did any of the brethren come hither and report 
or speak any harm of thee. 22 But we desire to hear of 
thee what thou thinkest: for as concerning this sect, it is 
known to us that everywhere it is spoken against 

23 And when they had appointed him a day, they came 
to him into his lodging in great number; to whom he ex- 
pounded the matter, testifying the kingdom of God, and 
persuading them concerning Jesus, both from the law of 
Moses and from the prophets, from morning till evening. 
24 And some believed the things which were spoken, and 
some disbelieved. 

30 And he abode two whole years in his own hired dwell. 
ing, and received all that went in unto him, 31 preaching 
the kingdom of God, and teaching the things concerning 
the Lord Jesus Christ with all boldness, none torbidding 
him. 

1Gr. Dioscuri. *Some ancient authorities read cast 
loose. *Some ancient authorities insert the centurion 
delivered the prisoners to the Chief of the camp: but 

&c. ‘Or, those that were of the Jews first *Or, call 

for you, to see and to speak with you 

he American Revisi opyri x 
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your class any systematic teaching as to the Old 
Testament prophecies in relation to Christ? It is 
well worth doing, a little each week. A clear state- 
ment of the substance of Paul’s message is given by 
Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 6). 

What largely determined in advance the question, 
which Jews would believe Paul’s message, and which 
would disbelieve? Their previous attitude toward 
God. Jews who were living in real surrender to the 
known will of God, honestly seeking to know more 


of his will and studying their Old Testament from . 


that standpoint, had little or no difficulty in at once 
believing in Jesus as their Messiah and the Son of 
God, when the Good News was told them. Jews who 
were living in an attitude of sin against God, re- 
bellion of any sort, unsurrender, were not interested 
in hearing about or accepting the true Messiah. Their 
doubts were explained by the sin that was “clinging 
to the roots.” The same is true to-day, of Jews and 
Gentiles. The k*st way to get rid of our doubts is 
to yield our life in whole-hearted surrender to God 
up to the present limits of our knowledge of God 
and his will. 

And now for the last time, in the New Testament 
record, and perhaps in the history of this present 
Age of Grace, the Jews as a nation were offered the 
Gospel, and, through their own choice, were left out- 
side the fold; this is brought out by Dr. Griffith 
Thomas (II, 7, 8). Notice the tragic distinction he 
makes between “your” (v. 25) and “our” (v. 17). 

vet their loss is the riches of the Gentiles (Rom. 
11: 12). 


The Truth That is Golden 


Some weeks ago (in this article, on the October 15 
lesson), it was noted that we have in these closing 
chapters of the book of Acts three great factors: 
(1) God’s Chosen People, the keystone of history, in 
many ways the greatest people the world has ever 
known; (2) perhaps the greatest human and political 
empire the world has ever known, the Roman; 
(3) unquestionably the greatest member of the body 
of Christ in the Christian era, the apostle Paul. 








And this greatest of Christians, the outstanding 
representative of Christ and Christianity on ea 
we find trapped, caught, between the millstones of 
Judaism and the Roman Empire,—finally killed. 

Why was this so? Why was it allowed? 

In permitting this, God simply permitted to happen 
to Paul, the greatest representative of Christianity, 
what happened to Christ, the Son of God and the 
Head and Life of the Christian church. Moreover, 
we see in Paul a faithful foreshadowing of the re- 
vealed history of the Christian church throughout 
this entire age or dispensation. Nowhere is it said in 
the Bible that the Christian church is ever to become 
the great, conquering, ¢-minating influence of this 
world in the age of rrace. The church is a “pilgrim 
and a stranger” here. It is in the world, but not of 
the world (John 15:19; 17:11, 14-16). The whole 
world lieth in the evil one (1 John 5:19). The com- 
mission of the church is not to convert the world, but 
to call out from the world those who are willing 
to be saved (Matt. 22:14). Meantime, while in this 
world, persecution and suffering are assured to the 
church (John 15:19, 20; 16:33; 2 Tim. 3:12). 

But there is a kingdom time coming. The kingdom 
cannot come until the King comes; but with the com- 
ing of the King, the return of our Lord Jesus to this 
earth, the “blessed hope” (Titus 2:13) cf the church, 
and of the Jews, and of the world, will be fulfilled. 
It is notable that the book cf Acts ends with the 
kingdom (28:31) as it began with the kingdom 
(1:3),—this is pointed out and discussed by Dr. 
Griffith Thomas (II, 10).2 


Teaching Points 

The messenger could be imprisoned, but not the 
message (Mrs. Baldwin, 2-3). 

“The hope of Israel” (v. 20) was and is the Mes- 
siah, both in his first coming and in his second. 

To hear without hearing, and to see without seeing, 
are the results of wilful sin and of the deliberate re- 
jection of known truth. As the penalty of persistent 
lying is that the liar comes to believe his own lies, 
so the penalty of continued sin is incapacity to. rec- 
ognize the truth. 

The heart meanings of the Golden Text are mar- 
velously unfolded by Dr. Griffith Thomas in his 
Section III. 


Questions for Study and Discussion 

How were “brethren,” that is, Christians, found so 
constantly throughout the then civilized world? 

Is it possible to live a life into which discourage- 
ment never enters? ; 

Were the Jews at Rome prejudiced against Paul? 

What do you think would be the effect of Paul's 
presence upon any soldier constantly guarding him? 

Were the Jews mistaken in looking for a Messiah 
who should establish them in power and leadership 
as an earthly nation? 

What is “the kingdom of God,” which Paul testi- 
fied and preached? (vs. 23, 31.) 

What was Paul’s purpose in quoting the Isaiah 
prophecy to those Jews? (vs. 26, 27.) 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Review 


[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead. The 
suggestions and questions are for the members own 
preparation.] 


A Living Sacrifice (Rom. 12). 


Do you want to read a little collection of duties 
that will leave you absolutely hopeless? Read next 
Sunday’s lesson. Do you want to read a little collec- 
tion of miracles for your own life, guaranteed to you, 
that will lift you up into the joys of the heavenlies? 
Read next Sunday’s lesson. Make a list of the dif- 
ferent duties there laid upon us. And ask yourself 
whether, if that is the Christian life, such life must 
not necessarily to be a continual miracle? 


How can any sinful man present his body as 
“holy” ? 

, What is most people’s definition of “spiritual ser- 
vice”? 

What is God’s definition of “spiritual service”? 


How is it possible to “abhor that which is evil” if 
we like it? 


Under what circumstances should the Christian 
punish an evil-doer? (vs. 17-20.) 


PHILADELPHIA. 





2One of the most illuminating little books published on 
this truth so prominent in the Acts and throughout the 
entire New Testament is “Jesus Is Coming,” by W. E. 
Blackstone (Fleming H. Revell Company. Chicago, Toronto, 
New York; 25 cents in paper, so cents in cloth). 
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Whole Lesson 


By Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 





suggestive title of one of Bushnell’s sermons. 

We can see to-day its wonderful application and 
appropriateness to the career of Paul. He had long 
cherished the desire to see Rome, and pretty cer- 
tainly he expected to do so as a free man (19: 21). 
But the actual circumstances were very different from 
the expectation. And yet how remarkably he was 
blessed in the way in which he went to Rome and the 
way in which he was kept there. Perhaps the results 
through the centuries, especially through the epistles 
he wrote there, have been more permanent than they 
would or could have been if he had gone there in 
the usual way. Most assuredly his life was “a plan 
of God,” and we shail see him in several aspects. 


I. Surroundings of the Lesson 


Connection.—The story follows jomgpeng or after 
Lesson 7, where we saw Paul at Melita or Malta. He 
stayed there just over three months. 

ate.—Probably A. D. 60-61. Arnold, “Chart of 
Paul's Journeyings” (Sunday School Times Co., 20 
cents); Stirling, “Atlas,” page 23 (Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York, 40 cents). 

Book.—As this is the last lesson from Acts, 
we must note again the concluding section (19: 21 to 
28:31) covering the entire journey and time from 
Ephesus to Rome. The fulness of detail at each 
stage and the culmination in the imperial city show 
the importance of the period and the results as 
viewed by Luke. 


Il. The Lesson. 


Paul the Prisoner (vs. 11-16).—It is generally as- 
sumed that the shipwreck took place about the mid- 
dle of November, and if so the three months would 
reach to the middle of February. Or, as navigation 
did not usually open until the beginning of March, 
the three months may eeprogent a quite general term. 
We may be sure that Paul was about his Master’s 
business during this time of waiting (vs. 9, 10). 
Then with a southerly wind to take them across to 
Sicily they started in a ship of Alexandria, perhaps 
another corn ship (27:6) which had been driven into 
port by a gale and had spent the winter at the usual 
port of Valetta, the present capital. The “sign” 
would be figures painted or carved on the prow ac- 
cording to custom, sometimes representing gods as 
well as being the name of a vessel. The Twin 
Brothers (see margin for Greek word) stood for 
Castor and Pollux, two mythical sons of Jupiter, who 
because of their prowess were supposed to be pro- 
tectors of navigation, and considered the guardian 
deities of sailors. They were said to have been 
taken up into the sky, and two stars are called by 
their names, the twin stars of the constellation, 
“Gemini” (Twins). (1) 

The first port of call was Syracuse (long i, Sy— 
not as the American counterpart, which is pro- 
nounced as though Siracuse), the chief town of 
Sicily, about one hundred miles from Malta, and the 
stay &f three days was perhaps due to the need of 
favoring winds. Thence their proper course went 
towards the north through the straits of Messina, 
but as the winds were evidently not favorable they 
had to “tack,” as sailors say, that is, go on in an in- 
direct way, making slow progress. They then 
arrived at Rhegium, the modern Reggio, a town on 
the southwest end of Italy, opposite Messina, where 
(and at Reggio also) there was an earthquake six 
years ago. Rhegium was famous for the nearness 
to it of the rock Scylla and the whirlpool, Charybdis, 
which have become proverbial. It was about eight 
miles direct from Syracuse. Then with a wind su 
as they required they left the next day and reached 
Puteoli, the modern Pozzuoli in the Bay of Naples. 
It was the chief port of Rome, one hundred and 
forty miles away, and therefore a great commercial 
center. (2) 

Paul found some Christians here, though we know 
nothing of the formation of the church. But as the 
place was on the main highway and had a la 
Jewish population, the fact of Christians there would 
not be surprising. We know how widely the report 
of Pentecost must have spread (Acts 2: 5-11). The 
stay of a week there may have been due to the con- 
siderateness of Julius (27:3, 43), or else to some 
other circumstances, outside Paul, of which we know 
nothing. As a prisoner Paul could not have settled 
it, but whatever the explanation the week’s stay and 
fellowship must have been a great joy and cheer to 
him and them. (3) 

And at length they reached the imperial city, the 
mistress of the world, founded B. C. 753, and con- 
taining then about a million and a half of people 
from all parts. Christian brethren from the city 
came out to meet Paul, forty-three miles, to the 


E isees man’s life a plan of God.” This is the 


Market of Appius, on the main road from Rome to 
Brundisium, the modern Brindisi. It was called 
from a great Roman, Appius Claudius (B. C. 313- 
oe who made part of the road, “the Appian Way.” 
t was a —* where travelers rested and changed 
horses. e Three Taverns was ten miles nearer 
Rome, and denotes an inn or resting place. (4) 

The seven days at Puteoli would give time for 
these Christians to hear of Paul, and we know 
that three years before there was an important 
church there (Rom. 16: 3-15), probably founded from 
Pentecost (Acts 2:10). The sight of these brethren 
cheered Paul; he would be reminded, as Bengel 
says, that “Christ was at Rome also,” and would re- 
call the Master’s “be of good cheer” (23:11). Paul 
was granted a special privilege (v. 16), perhaps be- 
cause of what he had done (27: 21-35). The soldier 
would, however, have the prisoner bound to him by 
a chain, and as man after man took his turn, Paul 
would be able to testify and so spread the Gospel 
(Phii. 1:13; Eph. 6:20). And so he was both 
physically fettered and spiritually free. 

Paul the Preacher (vs. 17-24).—With character- 
istic energy (25:1) Paul soon set to work and in- 
vited the representatives (25:2) of the large and 
important body of Jéws in Rome, where there were 
not less than seven synagogues. His intense desire 
was io let his fellow countrymen know the truth 
concerning him. In telling the story he shows clearly 
that he was a true Jew and that he was the accused 
not the accuser (vs. 17-20). He had invited them to 
come because it was through the Messianic hope he 
was as a prisoner (23:6; 24:15; 26:6-8). Thus he 
used his prison as a pulpit. Their reply is interest- 
ing. They had not received any information by let- 
ter, probably because no letter could well have 
reached them so soon. And although some of the 
Roman or other Jews must have heard of Paul they 
either did not wish to report definitely against him 
or else they were anxious to show him courtesy. All 
that they knew (or said) was that Christianity was 
everywhere spoken against (5:19). And so a day 
was fixed for a»careful ‘consideration and they. as- 
sembled in great numbers. (5) 

Paul was. still in military custody, but was allowed 
distinct privileges (v. 30). (a) The theme of the mes- 
sage was the Kingdom of God, the Divine reign and 
rule over the Jews to which their Bible so often 
— forward (Isa. chaps. 9 and 11, etc.). This 

ingdom was associated with Jesus as the Messiah, 
the king of David’s line (Isa.9:7). (b) The manner 
of the testimony is important. He expounded, or 
explained (11: 4);.he bore witness (2:40); and he 
persuaded (17:4). Thus the kingdom (1:3; 8:12) 
and Jesus as the Messiah (17:3; 18:5) were earn- 
estly and definitely put before them based on their 
own Scriptures (13:15; 24:14; 26:22). Lovingly, 
clearly he proclain.ed his message, with the result 
that some accepted and others continued in disbelief. 
The Gospel always divides people (13: 43-45; 14:1, 
2; 17:4, 5). (6) 

Paul the Prophet (vs. 25-31).—This want of har- 
mony necessitated a faithful final word, and quoting 
from Isaiah (6:9, 10), Paul showed how remarkably 
Divine inspiration (1:16; 4:25) had foretold this 
very result. The same passage had been used by 
Christ of disobedience in his day (Matt. 13:14; 


Mark 4:12; Luke 8:10; John 12:40), and Paul's. 


use of it here is specially significant because this 
seems to have been the last offer of the Gospel to 
the Jews as a whole. Very solemnly Paul separates 
himself from the disobedient Jews (“your” v. 25, 
“our” v. 17), and presses home the responsibility of 
rejecting the message. Judicial hardening follows 
unbelief. First, we will not, and then, we cannot. 
This is the meaning of “atrophy,” those who are 
“past feeling” (Eph. 4:19), with a conscience seared 
or branded (1 Tim. 4:2). (7) 

The offer was then to be transferred to the Gentiles 
and the scenes of Antioch, Corinth and Ephesus thus 
repeated in Rome (13: 46-48; 18: 5-7; 19:8, 9). Re- 
luctantly and yet without alternative Paul turns from 
his own kin to strangers, and the Jews as a nation 
were left outside the fold (Rom. 9: 1-3). (8) 

Epistles written after this time (see Ephesians, 
Colossians, Philippians) have to do with a very dif- 
ferent situation, the church of the Gentiles after the 
Jewish rejection. This work was done during the 
two years in which he was waiting for his appeal 
to be heard. He was surrounded by loving friends 
(Eph. 6:21; Phil. 2: 19-30; Col. 4: 10-14; Philemon 
10-24), and the abruptness of the close of the book 
seems to suggest that he was released, a view sup- 
ported by the Epistles to Timothy and Titus. Mean- 
white, during these two years he was free to welcome 
all who came, and he used the opportunity to herald 
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the tidings of a Divine kingdom in connection with 
Jesus Christ as the King. (9) 

And so the book ends as it began (1:3) with the 
kingdom, that consummation which is yet to be real- 
ized when Christ comes and not before. We pray, 
“Thy kingdom come,” thereby implying that it has 
not yet arrived. The church is here, but the king- 
dom is yet to be, and Acts is predominantly the book 
of the kingdom, and this was appropriately the theme 
of Paul in relation to the Jews. To-day we preach 
the Gospel of Divine grace, but the time will come 
when the kingdom of Christ will be set up and he 
will reign as King therein (Luke 1:32). It is a 
beautiful picture, the last glimpse of Paul preaching 
with all freedom (28:31) in the metropolis of the 
world and without fear or hindrance (Eph. 6: 19; 
Phil. 1: 12-14). (10) 


Ill. Central Truths 


No wonder the Golden Text calls attention to 
Paul’s life and theme. 


1. What he thought of the Gospel (Rom. 1: 16). It 
was (1) a power, a dynamic for life. (2) A Divine 
power, “of God,” as source and strength. (3) A 
Saving power, “unto salvation,” past, present, and 
future. (4) A universal power, “to everyone,” its 
scope including all men, all needs, all times. (5) A . 
limited power, “that believeth,” only for those who 
who receive it. 


2. Why he thought this of the Gospel (Rom. 1: 37). 

e can never take verse 16 without verse 17 “for.” 
The reason the Gospel was God’s power was that in 
it was God’s righteousness, the righteousness he pro- 
vides in Christ through grace, covering our sins, con- 
quering our sin, and crowning our lives hereafter 
with glory. 

3. How he felt about this Gospel. He shows this 
by using “I am,” three times. (1) “I am debtor” 
(v. 14). He realized his obligation. (2) “I am 
ready” (v. 15). He expressed his preparedness and 
eagerness. (3) “I am not ashamed” (v. 16). His 
courage was unfaltering because his conviction was 
unshakeable. Oh, that we might follow Paul as he 
followed Christ (1 Cor. 11:1). 


IV. A. Lesson Outline 


1. Paul the Prisoner (Heb. 3: 8-19). 

2. Paul the Preacher (Luke 2: 25-32). 
3. Paul the Prophet (2 Tim. 1: 7-14). 
Wyctuirre CoL_ece, Toronto. 
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* The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


“Shake, Old Man.”—Whom when Paul saw, he 
thanked God, and took courage (v. 15). Paul 
was blessed in that there were friends to meet him 
with a glad hand and a good word. Who were this 
welcome committee? Yet that little handshake and 
that hearty “Old fellow, put it there!” put iron into 
the blood of the world’s greatest citizen. Yes, it was 
a warm informal “How are you, old fellow, put it 
right there” kind of a greeting. That other kind 
never makes a man thank God and take courage. 
Pump-handle how-de-do, mechanical and cold. There 
are men so built they can’t “talk,” can’t teach, can’t 
pray, can’t lead. But there is not a man who can’t 
give a warm handclasp and a glad greeting to some 
other fellow coming up the Appian Way. I heard J. 
H. Jefferis say he became a Christian by the hand- 
shake and the good words of the sexton in the old 
Dr. Chambers church in Philadelphia. It was Jeff’s 
first visit to the church, and he got there too early. 
The sexton welcomed him, showed him where to sit. 
This little attention pleased the young clerk and 
anchored him forever to the church. There is lots 
of gum-stickum in a glad hand. 


Leadership.—Afier three days he called together... 
the chief of the Jews (v. 17). The King’s business 
requires haste. Paul was also a Johnny-on-the-spot 
kind of a fellow. So are all masterful men. Men of 
convictions waste no time looking and looking at a 
job. They jump in and do their best to do it. There 
are hundreds of business houses wishing they had 
the Pauline brand in their sales department. Im- 
agine this in your concern. A salesman is ship- 
wrecked at Coney Island. He works his way on a 
boat up to Albany. He then walks to Buffalo. After 
three days he calls together the financiers in Buffalo 
and lays his proposition before them,—a new Insurance 
Company! Yes, there have really been that kind of 
hustlers. “Isaac, if Fortune should knock at your 
door, vot vould you do?” “Sell her somedings, fader, 
sell her somedings.” And that is why they prosper. 
There is just one alert and quick man to the hun- 
dred. The ninety and nine are the “What-do-you- 
expect-of-a-fellow—hey?” kind of salesmen. The 
world is very short on Pauls. Mr. Chesley,our boy’s 
work State secretary, is hunting over the high-school 
boys for “leaders.” The problem is to find them. 
Business houses are on the same quest. Why not be 
a “leader” and go to the high place. Study Paul and 
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the secret of him and you will know 
how. Paul worked both his head and 
his hands. It is easy to be somebody 
when you really want to (1 Kings 18: 
21; Gal. 1: 16). 


Really Believing.—Because of the 
hope of Israel I am bound (v. 20). I 
have a friend who came into the church 
froma life of sin. He at once went to 
studying the Bible. He firmly believes 
the words of Jesus are authoritative and 
what he says absolutely true. He be- 
lieves the Sermon on the Mount to be 
Christ’s platform. He contends that no 
Christian can t if that utterance is 
from heaven. He says, “If a Christian 
believes that which makes him a Chris- 
tian both as a man and a part of the 
nation, he will trust God in all things.” 
So he took his pastor to task because 
his preaching did not square with 
Christ’s preacsing. They turned him 
out of church. Paul was in a similar 
position as to Judaism. The rest of 
the Jews had “the hope of Israel” as 
a dream to be fulfilled. Paul had found 
the Realization on the Damascus road 
that eventful day. Paul was as sure of 
this “hope of Israel” as my friend is of 
the Sermon on the Mount. My friend 
found himself churchless. In an earlier 
day he might have found himself head- 
less. Paul found himself in chains on 
his way to Cesar—and death. But that 
chained hand was not idle. The tent 
needle gave place to the stylus. Neither 
my friend, nor Paul, nor any other man 
with that “Hope” working in him could 
keep quiet with men all around dying 
in their sins. That is the difference be- 
tween really believing and thinking you 
believe. y friend says as far as he 
can find out George Fox had the re- 
ligion that comes nearest to his idea, 
but Fox’s followers to-day are far be- 
hind him (1 Tim. 4:10; 2 Cor. 13:8). 


How to Teach.—He expounded... 
testifying the kingdom of God (v. 23). 
Up at the First Church good old 
Deacon Brown expounds the Scripture 
to his Bible class Sunday after Sunday 
with great pains and piety. There are 
no ones there but the “regulars” and 
they mostly doze. Down at “Old 
Ebenezer” the Bible class teacher and 
his “bunch” are great on the “witness- 
ing.” But it is the same old “experi- 
ence” over and over, so that the “sin- 
ners” on the back row have come to call 
the performance .“Ebenezer chestnuts.” 
Paul, the masterful and sane man that 
he was, adopted the right method for 
interesting folks in religious things. 
Some of both. That is the way I 
handle the Iron Rose Bible Class 
(Rom. 2: 21-23; Jer. 6:27). A man 
was talking very enthusiastically about 
a new kind of automobile the other 
day. “Are you running one?” I asked. 
“Oh, no,” he replied, “Not yet.” I lost 
all interest at once. When some of the 
kid glove cooking professors break into 
the magazines on “How to raise a fam- 
ily on ten dollars a week,” we just 
laugh and turn over to the Children’s 
department and read a real fairy story. 
No man can influence his fellows by 
talk without walk. Christ lived all he 
preached. So must you, Mr. Preacher 
and Mr. Teacher. If your congrega- 
tion or class mount to higher levels it 
will not be so much by virtue of your 
expounding as by your testifying. Not 
by your lungs but by your life. 

CoATESVILLE, Pa. 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LLUSTRATIONS must reach The Sunday 

School Times three full months in advance 

of the date of the lesson. If coming later 
they may not be considered at all. not 
submit illustrations without first securing a 
circular that explains the acceptance of ma- 
terial, and the year’s lesson calendar, which 
will be sent for a two-cent stamp. All read- 
ers are invited to assist in the conduct of 
this department. One dollar is offered for 
every anecdotal lesson illustration used, and 
two dollars for the best one each week. 


Illustrations on other verses than the 
Golden Text are specially desired, and will 
stand a better chance of acceptance than 
illustrations on the Golden Text. 

Getting on Finely.—/ am ...ashamed 
of the gospel (Golden Text). A young 
man, expecting to go camping, was won- 
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dering what he should do about his 
daily prayer and Bible reading, feari 
jest and sport from the rest of the boys. 

e asked his pastor’s advice, and he told 
him to go right on with his custom. 
When the boy returned from his trip the 
minister asked him how he had gotten 
along. The reply was, “Oh, just fine! 
They never found out I was a Chris- 
tian.”"—Source unknown. Sent by 
Helen Palmer, Irwin, Pa. 


Why the Porter Whistled.—/ am not 
ashamed of the gospel (Golden Text). 
The Pullman porter with a contented 
look was whistling. “That sounds like 
a religious song, porter,” said one of the 
passengers. “Why are you whistling 
it?” “Jes to get folks to askin’ me what 
piece it is, so I can ask ’em if they are 
right with God. Are you?” In our 
conversation I learned that he was con- 
stantly testifying of his faith in Christ, 
and that for years he had not made a 
trip without leading some one to Christ, 
or at least “stirrin’ ’em up.”—From Paul 
Gilbert, in The Expositor. Sent by the 
Rev. T. DeCourcy Rayner, Hamilton, 
Ont., Can. 


Not the Only One.—I/ am _ not 
ashamed of the gospel (Golden Text). 
A professing Christian sold a bale of 
poor hay to a certain colonel, who re- 
buked him, and the church-member 
whined, “I am a soldier, too.” “You!” 
ejaculated the colonel in a tone of dis- 
gust. “What kind of a soldier are 
you?” “I am a soldier of the cross,” said 
the skinflint, with a detestable flourish 
of the hand. “That may be,” said the 
colonel, “but you’ve been on a furlough 
ever since I knew you.”—Adapted from 
The Expositor. Sent by the Rev. T. 
DeCourcy Rayner, Hamilton, Ont., Can. 


What about Our Physician?—/ am 
not ashamed of the gospel (Golden 
Text). A little fellow in a certain hos- 
pital had a piece of bone removed from 
his arm. He got well, but before he left 
the place he sent for the doctor. “You 
wish to see me, Willie?” said the doctor. 
The little fellow reached up his hand 
and laid it on the doctor’s shoulder, and 
said, “My mamma will never hear the 
last about you.” If we fully realized 
what Christ has done for us we should 
say to him, “My friends will never hear 
the last about you.”—From The Chris- 
tian Age. Sent by J. A. Clark, Wake- 
field, Eng. The prize for this week is 
awarded to this illustration. 

Closed Doors.—They came to him 
into his lodging in great number; to 
whom he expounded the matter, testify- 
ing the kingdom of God, and persuading 
them concerning Jesus (v. 23). The 
manager of one of the great Clyde ship- 
building yards was, when a young man, 
completely laid aside for two years. It 
looked as if his career was at an end. 
But, unable to use his limbs, he gave 
himself to the study of the higher math- 
ematics, with the result that when he 
was restored ‘to health he found himself 
able to take an entirely different position 
in his profession, as he was now able to 
study at first hand the most intricate 
problems of design and engineering. 
When doors in Jerusalem were closed to 
Paul other doors in Rome opened to 
him with opportunities for wider ser- 
vice—From The Sunday School Chron- 
icle. Sent by J. A. Clark, Wakefield, 
Eng. ps 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Consular Chaplain and Church of Scotland 
Missionary to the Jews 


y Y named of Alexandria (verse 11). 
Egypt was then a great exporter of 
wheat to Europe, and “a ship of Alex- 
andria” in size and swiftness, meant the 
same as a tea-clipper of sixty years ago, 
or one of the Cunard or ite Star 
liners of modern steam navigation. 

A south wind sprang up (v. 13). 
That is, a fair wind for a ship. going 
northwards. The narrowness of the 
Straits of Messina and the strength of 
the currents made it dangerous to tack 
from side to side, and led to the belief 
that there were: two  sea-monsters, 


Scylla and Charybdis, one on each side, 
ready to destroy the ship that came 
within their reach. With a fair south 
wind it was possible to keep in the mid- 
dle of the channel. 


Though I had done nothing against 
the people (v. 17). The Jews have 
always in the peculiar position of 
being drawn by their commercial in- 
stincts to the chief market-places of the 
world, and yet wherever they congre- 
gate, their sense of national destin 
makes them refuse to amalgamate wi 
others, and the daily prayer is repeated 
in all lands of the Dispersion, “Lord, I 
think Thee, that Thou hast not made 
me a Gentile.” A common cause, unit- 
ing their scattered communities, is thus 
kept in view and influences any pa- 
triotic attachment they may feel toward 
the country of their adoption. If a 
Russian Jew were to expose the smug- 
gling of contraband by his brethren, or 
if a Palestinian Jew had informed the 
Turkish government that three-fourths 
of the Zionists in that country were liv- 
ing there by means of falsified registra- 
tion papers, it would have been an act 
committed “against the people.” Paul’s 
life as an apostle of Christ did not 
bring him into conflict with such mat- 
ters, though he pointed out that a peo- 
ple claiming special relationship with 
God should do the will of God. (Rom. 
2: 17-29). 

Or the customs of our fathers (v. 
17). These are chiefly ceremonial 
rules as to diet, such as the avoidance 
of meat and milk at the same meal, the 
slaughtering of animals for food, and 
details as to Sabbath observance. The 
Jews are as tenacious and controversial 
about these matters as our forefathers 
were about election and church govern- 
ment. A year or two ago the principal 
Jews in London met in conference to 
consider how they could best penalize 
the Jewish butchers there who were 
selling kidneys with the fat left on 
them. Such fat was always burnt on 
the altar of sacrifice when the temple 
was Standing, 2,000 years ago. 

ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt. 


Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


ROM Puteoli, near Naples, where 

Paul landed (28:13) good highways 
led to Rome. 
Paul’s journey were, indeed, over one 
of the most famous roads in the whole 
empire, the Appian Way. It is still in 
daily use. Let us go out about three 
miles south from the city, as if we too 
were waiting to meet the traveler, and 
watch the road of his journey. 
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We will stand at a corner marked by 
a shabby but picturesque little wine- 
shop, with its leafy tree bough hung 
out for a sign, just as was the custom 
nineteen centuries ago. 

It is not a very wide road which we 
see leading away before us and climb- 
ing a long hill. The Roman regiments 
that tramped or rode over it long ago 
must have been formed with few men 
in a line. Paul may have walked; pos- 
sibly his friends (28:15) provided a 
horse or a donkey to save his strength. 
We may feel perfectly sure he descended 
that very hill we see now (coming 
down toward us), passing on the way 
that great drum-shaped structure of 





stone which we notice beside the road. 


The last few miles of | 












| 
| 
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It was old even in Paul’s day—the tomb 
of a Roman lady of very ancient times. 

Use the stereograph entitled, “Along 
the Appian Way; constructed in fourth 
century, B. C.” 

The Underwood Travel System is, under 
this heading, applied as usual to the lessons 
for the year. he use of the stereographs 
will be found a most practicable help in mak- 
ing the lesson places real. Forty-four places 
will be visited during 1916; the forty-four 
stereographs cost $7.33, and if all are ordered 
at one time, a cloth-bound, gold-lettered 
case is given free. Eleven places are visited 
and described with the lessons of this fourth 
quarter; cost, $1.84. Three of the eleven are 
used this month, cost s0 cents; less than 
three in one order, 20 cents each. Stereo- 
scopes, cents each. Postage or express 
is prepaid on all orders for stereographs or 
stereoscopes. Lantern slides of the same 
scenes can also be supplied. Plain slides, 
s0 cents each; sepia-tinted, 55 cents; col- 
ored, $1.10. In orders for twenty-five or 
more at one time prices are: Plain slides, 
40 cents each; sepia-tinted, 45 cents; col- 
ored, $1. Address the Sunday School Times 
Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ye 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


“TI love to tell the story.” 

“ Jesus, and shall it ever be?” 

* Love divine, all love excelling.” 

“ My hope is built on nothing less.” 

“O could I speak the matchless worth.” 
“Open my eyes that I may see.” 

“ Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 

“ Wonderful words of life.” 


(References in parentheses are to thé 
metrical Psalm Book “Bible Songs.”) 
Psalm 136: 1, 2, 23, 24 (292: 1, 2). 
Psalm 95 : 6-11 (192: 1, 2). 
Psalta 116: §-9 (233: 4-7). 
Psalm 66 : 8-15 (131 : 1-4). 

Psalm 67: 1-7 (133: 1-3). 


ve 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, 
thou dost send us on errands for thee, not 
always over easy roads, but where difficul- 
ties abound. We thank thee that we are 
not alone as we go, but that thou dost pre- 
pare the way for us. Help us to see, as with 
our own eyes, the great Apostle on his way 
to the city of the Czsars to testify there 
of thee. Forgive us, we pray thee, for our 
lack of courage in speaking for thee, even 
where it is so easy to do so. May we teach 
others about thee with all boldness and with 
hearts full of thankfulness for the privilege 
of carrying the Gospel to those who have 
not heard it. In thy dear name we pray. 
Amen. 


After the Lesson.—Some of us, if we 
went to a big city as Paul did, under 
arrest, would be so troubled and de- 
pressed that we would not be very 
quick to get at the holding of meetings. 








| But you notice that within three days 





Paul called together the head men 
among the Jews and explained his cause 
to them and just why he had come. 
Then they made an appointment with 
him, and brought a great many people 
to hear what he had to say about his 
Lord Jesus. Wouldn’t you like to have 
been at that meeting in the house where 
he was, right in the heart of the big 
city of Rome, with all those critical and 
doubting and some eager faces crowded 
around him as he talked? I should like 
to have seen the fire in his eyes, and the 
gestures of his hands, and to have heard 
the ring of his voice as he gave them the 
truth,—he a prisoner speaking to men 
who thought themselves free, and yet 
who were much more prisoners than he, 
in the bondage of their ignorance of 
Christ. Did every one agree with him? 
Oh, no. Some believed and some dis- 
believed. That is just as it is now; 
some will believe when you tell them of 
Christ, and some will not. Did Paul 
give up because there was disagreement? 
Not at all. How long did he remain in 
his own hired dwelling holding meet- 
ings like this? Yes; two years. We 
cannot measure the influence that went 
out from that house as men came and 
went seeking to learn what message 
Paul had for them. 

Most of us are living to-day in quiet 
homes, not surrounded by the wicked- 
ness of a heathen city. Yet how many 
of us in this school have been arrang- 
ing for some long talks with our friends 
in our own homes about the Kingdom 
of God, and “the things concerning the 
Lord Jesus Christ”? We have an alto- 
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ether too easy time of it. Perhaps if | 
it were harder to speak for Christ, we 


| 





ARE YOU 


I$ CHRIST ASHAM E 


would do it oftener. 

had more opposition, we would have | 

more zeal. ut how ashamed Christ | 

must be of us if we are ashamed in’ 

any way of the Gospel that we believe! | 
PHILADELPHIA. 


§ Department Helps } 


OF THE GOSPEL 
OF YOU? 











Perhaps if we! 








For the Primary Teacher | 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON  Teacuinc.—God’s 
ises are sure. 


Review.—Paul wanted so much ‘to 
visit Rome. He had planned to go, but 
was hindered. At, last when a prisoner | 
in Jerusalem, a vision came to him one 
night. The Lord stood by him and 
said, Be of good cheer, Paul, you have 
witnessed for me in Jerusalem and you 
must witness in Rome. 

After that Paul was sure that God 
would keep his promise and that he 
would see Rome. He had friends there, 
and had written letters to the Romans. 
(Recall last week’s Temperance Les- | 
son. ) 

Soon after his vision Paul was moved 
from the prison in Jerusalem to Czsa- 
rea by the sea, where he was kept a 
prisoner for two years. He was tried 
in court before two governors and King 
Agrippa. Every time they said that he 

* had done nothing wrong and ought to 
be free. They wanted to send him back 
to Jerusalem, but Paul said, I appeal 
unto Cesar, and Czsar lived in Rome, 
so to Rome he must go as a ship was 
ready. 

At last a ship came. Captain Julius | 
had charge of Paul and other prisoners. | 
The first part of the journey was pleas- 
ant. Afterward they changed to an- 
other ship and were caught in a ter- | 
rible two weeks’ storm. They were 
shipwrecked on the island of Malta and | 
stayed three months. Paul was so busy | 
and helpful that he was greatly loved | 
and honored. Before they left they re- | 
ceived presents. 


Lesson Story—A ship from Egypt 
had wintered in Malta. When it sailed | 
for Italy Paul and the other prisoners 
went along. They had 400 miles to go. | 
They stopped at several places, and 
stayed a week in one place where Paul 
had friends. They could see land dur- | 
ing much of the journey and had no 
more storms. They landed safely a few 
miles from Rome. They had to walk 
part of the way. 

Friends heard and came to meet Paul. 
When he saw them he thanked God and 
took courage. They soon reached 
Rome and God’s promise had come true. 
Paul was a prisoner, but he was not 
kept close like the others. He hired a 
house and lived there with a soldier to, 
guard him. A chain sometimes fastened | 
Paul’s wrist to the soldier. 

Paul planned right away to talk to 
the Jews in Rome. He could not go to 
them, but he invited them to his house. 
In three days they came. He told them 
why he was a prisoner, and how long he 
had been kept in different prisons though 
never proved guilty. He told about the 
court trials, and how he asked to be 
tried before Cesar. That was why he 
came a prisoner in chains to Rome. He 
wanted to help them to be Christians. 

They told him that no letter nor 
traveler had ever come to tell about 
him. They said, We want to hear, 
you, for everywhere people are talking 
against the Christians. Day by day 
many came to his lodgings. He told | 
them about the Kingdom of God and | 
the Story of Jesus: 

* Tesus lived on this earth, 


fe was once a little child 
He went about doing good, 


prom- | 


| place: 


| built to honor his life and work. 


| ceived ? 
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He was crucified and buried, 
He rose from the dead, 

He went back to heaven, 

He sent his Holy Spirit, 

The Holy Spirit is our helper, 
We are his witnesses,” 

They listened. Some believed and 
some didn’t, just the same as in other 
s. ‘Some went away and never 
came back. Others came as often as 
they could, and became Christians. 
When these visitors left Paul they 
talked things over among themselves. 
Paul said to his visitors, If the Jews 
don’t care to listen and learn, I will 
talk to the Gentiles and they will hear. 

So for two years Paul worked 
among them, a prisoner in his own 
house. He welcomed all who came to 
see him, preached about the Kingdom 
of God, told the story of Jesus and 
nobody stopped him. He talked to the 
soldiers who guarded him, and some 
became Christians. 

Though a prisoner he often said, If 
a man suffer as a Christian let him 





| not be ashamed,—I am not ashamed of | 
| the gospel of Christ. 


In a few years | 
Paul died in Rome. 

That was nearly 2,000 years ago, yet 
in Rome to-day there stands the Tent} 
ful Church of Saint Paul, which was | 


Hand-Work—Draw Paul’s house in! 
Rome and write, Paul, a prisoner, told | 
the story of Jesus. 


CHICAGO. 
vg 


My Class of Girls 
By Mrs. Luella Denison Baldwin 


HOM did Paul summon to him at 
Rome? ,This is Paul’s oppor- | 
tunity. No one is present to prosecute | 
him. His former judges couldn’t find | 
enough fault even to warrant writing 
a letter (25:26), Why did Paul not} 
relate all the injustice, wrong, and im- 
prisonment he. had suffered? This is 
Paul’s chance to say hard things, to | 
paint them black as they no doubt de- ! 
served, hoping theréby to win his free- | 
dom. Observe ‘he does not show the 
slightest malice. How mildly he passes 
over their mistreatment! (v. 19). What 
ogg state was the cause of the trou- 

e! 

Paul couldn’t talk very long until he 
was talking about Christ. He appeared 
to forget all about his own vindication 
in his eagerness for their conversion. 
What was “the hope of Israel”? Paul 
saw in Christ that hope realized, and he 
longs to make them see it. What was 
the attitude of these leaders? What 
was arranged for? How did they show 
their interest? 

How did Paul prove that Christ was 
the Messiah? What Scripture would 
he show them? Do you know the Old 
Testament prophecies of Christ? You 
can’t provide a more helpful and in- 








| teresting social time with your girls 


than to gather about your dining-room 
table with open Bibles, study the 
prophecies of Christ in the Old Testa- 


'ment, then turn to their fulfilment in 


the New. Nothing will help the girls. 
more to appreciate Christ and the in- 
spiration of the Bible. (1) 

How was the message of Christ re- 
The most faithful of teaching 
by the most godly won’t always con- 
vince all. After the year’s study of 
Christ in Acts, which side are your 
girls on? (v. 24.) This was the last 
offer of salvation the Jews as a people 
received. (There were probably 60,000 
Jews in Rome then.) 

Acts closes leaving Paul in chains. 
Nero was heathenishly cruel. It had 
only been a few years since all Jews 
had been banished. He especially hated | 
Christians. 

Paul wanted to come to Rome, but | 
the way he came was not of his plan- | 
ning. He longed to work at large, but | 
he was a prisoner in bonds, yet he} 
writes “that the things which happened 
unto me have fallen out rather unto} 
the progress of the gospel, so that my | 
bonds became manifest in Christ 
throughout the whole prztorian guard 
and to all: the rest.” The soldier to: 


| fect and complete in the will of 


' used in service? 


| Rome,” said he, “on that very road, 


whom he was chained was changed 
every few hours. Probably the gospel 
was brought to England by these 
soldiers. While Paul was bound to a 
soldier, the soldier was also bound to 
him. His hands were tied but his 
mouth was not stopped. He was bound 


/but the Word of God was not. (2) | 


He says, “Brethren in the Lord, be-| 
ing confident through my bonds, are 
more abundantly bold to speak the 
word of God without fear.” His life 
was a great inspiration to the Chris- 
tians. His house was doubtless their 
headquarters.. His prison nis 
church; so can your school, office, or 
store become. Paul had many visitors, 
who brought love letters and gifts from 
distant Christians. He in turn wrote 
letters to the Christians at Philippi, 
Ephesus, and Colosse, and to Philemon, 
which have been preserved for us. 

Could we and Paul have had our wa 
we would never have shut a man wi 
Paul’s gifts and message away from 
the crowd. But God knew what he was 
about. If you are discouraged because 
you are hemmed in where your talents 
are not being used to the full, remem- 
ber your life is rendering the very 
largest usefulness when you are per- 


That was Paul. (3) 


For Next Week’s Lesson 


What is a sacrifice? 

How may we present our bodies a 
living sacrifice? 

What is meant by being fashioned | 
according to this world? 

What is the difference between self- 
respect and conceit? 

Has every one some gift that may be 
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we | telling of the story of the Cross. 
Pucker’s ‘“* Boy’s-Eye View” | 


Ator of the Christians in Rome 
heard Paul was on the way and 
came out thirty, and some of them 
forty, miles to meet him. 

You know yourself how you'd feel 
going to a perfectly strange city, and 


‘how glad you’d be to have somebody 


meet you at the depot. Well, that’s the 
way Paul felt. He “thanked God and 
took courage.” 

Teacher thinks it was very thoughtful 
of the Puteoli church to notify the Ro- 
man brethren, and fine in the Christians 
at Rome to take up the suggestion so 
heartily. He says it would be a great 
thing if church people would “go and 
meet”folks more now, at the church 
door going in instead of coming out, 
you know, and at their homes instead | 
of waiting for them to come to church. 
He thinks there are lots of timid stran- 
gers just waiting for some Christian 
to “go and meet” them. ° 

“How would you like to see the very 
road that Paul and his new friends 
traveled over?” asked teacher. So he 
pulled out the stereoscope,’ put in a 
picture and passed it around. “They 
came right down that hill towards 


past those same monuments, which 
were built long before Paul’s day.” 


| urge 
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and helping the young people’s society 
just as if that was going to be his 
only chance. He says boy died just 
before he graduated from college, and 
never got to be a real preacher at all, 
but he had already led lots of young 
people to Christ, so he'll have stars in 
his crown. 

Teacher says there was another thing 
about Paul; Christ was the very center 
of his life. His religion wasn’t some- 
thing to be put on Sundays or when 
he wasn’t busy at anything else. It was 
his whole life. Every thing he did was 





FOR CHRIST 
IN CHRIST 
THROUGH CHRIST 











When you live that way Christ surely 
must be all in all. 


Next week’s home study questions 
are: 

Why does God want our bodies? 

Why would we be living sacrifices? 

How would our sacrifice be holy? 

How do we know God will accept us? 

What does present mean? 

What is worldliness? 

How can we keep from being worldly? 


Terre Haute, Inp. 





For Family Worship 
By the Rev. Joseph W. Kemp 





AD a month ago a young lady 
left her home and friends for China, 
where she will devote her life to the 
This 
young missionary was said to be “one 
of the noblest of Tennessee women,” 


. | and she has laid her all and everything 
By the Rev. William ©. Rogers upon the altar of service as an offering 


to her Lord. At her farewell service 
she spoke of her going abroad as fol- 
lows : 

“I am going gladly as God’s messen- 
ger of peace, truth and_ salvation. 
When I was thirteen years old I wanted 
to become a missionary. I am now 
thirty-two, and I rejoice that my child- 
hood dream has come true. As a child 
I often attended, and was powerfully 
impressed and inspired by, the family 
prayers in the home of my grandfather. 
The family altar of prayer, the Sun- 
day-school and the prayerful pastor— 
all helped me to give myself for this 


work. I go with joy to the field, and 
shall labor there till the harvest is 
ended. I leave many dear friends be-- 


hind, and to them and to all I would 
that every family have daily 
prayers, that all attend Sunday-school 
and church, that all children be early 
schooled to duty. To save the world we 
must save the children.” 

What better training can be found 
than that which is given at home where 
by the establishing of the Family Altar 
the children are early led to a recogni- 
tion of God’s claims upon them? 





November 13 to 19 
Mon.—Acts 28: 11-22. From Melita to Rome. 





Bumps told how Paul got to live in 
a rented house instead of in the jail, but | 
he always had to be chained to a sol-| 
dier night and day. It was two years 
before he could get a trial, and we 
don’t know exactly what happened then, | 
only if he was freed that time he was 
arrested again and finally beheaded. 

The main point is that he didn’t wait 
to get free before he began to preach. 
He sent for the Jews to come to his 
house so he could tell them about Jesus. 
He even converted lots of the soldiers 
who were chained to him (Phil. 1: 
12-14). 

Teacher thinks there’s a great lesson 
for us there. He told us about a boy he 
knew once who was going to be a min- 
ister, but even while he was yet in school 
he was teaching a Sunday-school class | 


See “Visiting the Lesson Scenes,” page 653 in 
this issue. 


{shown him at 


| Word of 


‘among the Russian prisoners in Ger- 


Paul was very sensitive to such 
brotherly affection as that which was 
Rhegium and Appii 
Forum. His gratitude was quickened, 
for he thanked God, and his heart was 
strengthened—he took courage. His 


, long-cherished desire to see Rome and 


there preach Christ was about to be 
gratified. 

Prayer Succestions: Pray for the 
work of spreading the gospel among the 
prisoners of the warring nations, and 
especially for the distribution of the 
od and evangelical literature 


many. Pray for Pastor Fetler and his 
work in the United States and Canada. 
Tues.—Acts 28: 23-31. Preaching in Rome. 

The pledge given Paul in Acts 19: 21 
was now being realized. Paul was 
actually in the renowned capital of the 














> LESSON FOR NOV. 19 (Acts 28 : 11-37) 


ancient world testifying the Kingdom 
of God. He found his message gained 
but a partial reception, a result repeated 
in every age. “Some believed, and some 
believed not.” In which class am I? 


Prayer Succestions: Pray for a 
blessing to rest upon the Editor of this 
magazine. Also for all his associates 
and helpers, the office staff and printers. 
Pray for all the readers, that they may 
receive real spiritual: help from the 
printed page. Pray for those who write 
regularly on the lesson that they may 
be taught of God. ° 
Wed.—Gen. 39: 19-23. An Innocent Prisoner. 

The truly innocent cannot always es- 
cape the malignity of wicked people. The 
Lord was with his servant even in the 
royal jail, and “all that he did the Lord | 
made to prosper.” It is well to leave | 
our reputations in the Divine keeping, 
for the Lord guards His own children. 


PraAYER Succestions: Seek grace to 
live a truly Christ-like life before the 
world. Pray for a deepening work of 
grace in your heart and life, and for a 
clearer understanding of the will of God 
for you. Pray for willingness to leave 
all to His care and for deliverance from 
the tyranny of the fear of man. 
Thurs.—Phil. 1: 12-21. A Happy Prisoner. 

It is one thing to make a prisoner of 
the body, but it is quite another to im- 
prison the spirit. Paul’s soul defied all 
prison bars, and he turned his cell into 
a sanctuary. He cared little for his own 
physical comfort so long as Christ was 
preached. 


Prayer Succestions: Pray for the 
Ceylon and Indian General Mission and | 
its beloved founder and director, the | 
Rev. B. Davidson. For the members of | 
the Advisory. Councils and Henorary 
Secretaries in Great Britain, United 
States, Canada, and Australasia. Pray 
for special work to be undertaken in 
South India and for the Telugu Chris- 
tians in Bangalore. 

Fri.—2 Tim. 1: 7-18. Prisoner not Ashamed. 

If any of us were guilty of such 
wrongs as warrant detention under lock 
and key we might well hang our heads 
in shame, but if in prison for the truth’s 
sake we might rejoice as did Paul‘ in 
Rome, Bunyan in Bedford and Ruther- 
ford in St. Andrews. 


PrayER SuGcesTions: Pray for 
grace and strength to bear unflinching 
and unflagging testimony to Christ and 
to His truth. Pray for any who are 





being persecuted for the faith. Pray 
also for Christian charity to ert in a 
iruly Christian spirit toward i who 
differ. 





Sat.—2 Tim. 2: 1-13. Suffering and Reigning. 

If we would be sharers with Him of | 
his glory we must know the fellowship 
of his sufferings. Reigning is some- 
thing more than salvation, it is the pe- 
culiar privilege of the faithful in Christ. 
Let us take heed, while in this scene of 
rejection, that no man take our crown. 


PRAYER SucGGEstTions: Pray for a 
speedy. fulfilment of the Lord’s purposes | 
regarding his chosen people Israel and 
the land of promise, for the return of , 
Christ for his own, and the bringing in | 
of-the Millennial Kingdom. Pray that 
the slumbering Church may be aroused 
to ceaseless activity in view of. Christ’s 
Speedy return, 


Sun.—2 Tim. 4: 9-18. Prison Hardships. 

Few things are harder to bear than 
the unfaithfulness of friends. Disloy- 
alty cuts to the quick. How lonely is 
the apostle! -“No man stood with me.” 
Who can estimate the anguish of such 
isolation? The Lord’s presence was 
more real because men had deserted 
Him. 

PraYER SvuGGESTIONS: Pray for 
every evangelistic agency at work to- 





day throughout the land. What won-' 
drous opportunities are offered for 
teling out the story. Pray for the' 


church services, for the work of Rescue | 
Missions, Gospel campaigns, Missions 
to foreigners and settlers, and that from 
all the work a rich ingathering of souls 
may result. 


New York City. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, November 19 


Why Christianity is the Hope of Our 
Country (Psa. 9: 1-20). 


(Home Missionary Meeting.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—Christianity enlightens (Isa. 60: 


13-22). 

Tues.—It builds ideals (1 Peter 2: 5-12). 

Wed.—It is aggressive (Acts 17 : 22-34). 

Thurs.—It is socially constructive 
(James 2: 1-12). 

Fri.—It stirs conscience (Heb. 4: 12-16). 

Sat.—It — for justice (Matt. 23: 
13-39). 











service. 
Christ alone makes a universal appeal. 
Christ stands for brotherhood. 


ANY ONE thinks that pati be 
the grace and power of Jesus Christ 
can save this country, all he needs to 
do is to look honestly at the actual facts, 
There never was a time when the utter 
futility of everything else to save us 
was so patent and manifest as to-day. 





Great commercial prosperity, full banks, | 


overflowing crops at high prices, fac- 
tories running full power, and with em- 
ployment at high wages for every man, 
more money for army and navy than 
Germany was spending before the war, 
education, any legislation that anybody 
wants, all the prescriptions for national 
salvation which have been urged upon 


| us have been tried, and we are as far 


from salvation as we ever were, and in 
some matters nearer damnation than we 
were a year ago. Our country’s one 
hope is Jesus Christ: That is a better 
way to put it than to say that our one 
hope is Christianity. For a good many 
things smuggle themselves into Chris- 
tianity which can’t get’into Christ, and 
Christ has a power and ‘life that no ‘sys- 
tem of opinions about him can ever pos- 


sess. He and he alone. can save 
America. 
ye 
Only Christ can open our eyes to see 


our faults and sins, our boastfulness 
and vanity, our materialism and flip- 
pancy and irreverence, our worship of 
clay and iron and golden gods instead 
of the God of life and truth and love. 
When He shows us his way what will 
we do in Mexico? Will we still think 
that it is legitimate to spend American 
money to send foes into Mexico to kill 
bandits, but*not to send friends there 


' to teach the boy who will otherwise be 


a bandit to be a useful man? Will we 
be so pleased then over treaties with 
Cuba which entitle us to intervene to 
repress disorder but relieve us of any 
obligation to help Cuba to forestall all 
disorder? - 


And inside the nation we need Cnhrist 
to show us what kind of a society God 
will tolerate in the Kingdom when it is 
come. The inequality, injustice, disease- 





| 
| 





breeding sin, the wicked extravagance, | 


the financial legerdemain which makes 
riches out of nothing while honest, hard 
toil often fails of livelihood, the mean- 
ness, the vice, the lust that is the deep 
lie in the national life—we need Christ 
to fling the blazing light of his holy 
anger upon these things and all else 
like them. " 


Christ alone can create the new man- 
hood needed that will believe that the 


| strength of love is greater than the love 


of strength, that service is greater than 
any possession, that absolute truth does 
not require political compromises, that 
the efficiency of righteousness is greater 
than the efficiency of manipulation. Bad 
men do not become good by co-oper- 
ation for their own ends in political 
All this 
surface scheming gets us nowhere. We 
need men made over after the spirit 
and character of Christ. 





How is Christ to be brought into the 
nation’s life so that he can do these 
things? Not by any act of Congress, 
nor by proclamation nor by resolutions, 
but only by the doorway of individual 
hearts. We need to have our public 
acts controlled by Christ’s spirit, but 
we shall not get it done until we have 
taken him into our own lives and ac- 
cepted and contessed him as Saviour, 
Master, and Lord. 


# 


Paul’s deep conviction was that Christ 
was the one hope of every man and of 
humanity. 
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Those can best serve the nation who 
have most hope for it. 

But hope is a futile thing without 
the effort and sacrifice essential to 
achieve it. i 


New York City. 
we 


You can get four clear outline maps 
of Christ’s journeys with a harmony of 
events, folded within pocket-size covers, 
for twenty cents, by ordering from The 
Sunday School Times Company a copy 
of Arnold’s Chart of Christ’s Journey- 
ings. It’s needed for the 1917 Lessons. 








Rubbe 


snappier style. 
might baffle even keen eyes. 


etc., pro 





Has your 
er rootwear 
a Pedigree? 


These are famous trade-marks in the rubber 
footwear industry. Each one of these marks stands 
for the product of a great factory—great in reputa- 
tion as well as size. If your rubber footwear bears 
one of these brands, it is the descendant of a long 
line of quality products; it has a worthy “pedigree.” 





It would require an expert to determine, from appearance 
alone, the difference in quality between good and poor rubber 
footwear. The principal guide would be the better shaping— 


And style in rubber footwear—off the foot— 


Only well-made, high-grade rubber footwear will Jook well, 
fit well and wear well. Only by securing a standardized, trade- 
marked, pedigreed quality product such as these brands 
represent can you distinguish the best from the rest and be 
sure of wear, fit, style and quality. 

Seventy-four years of successful manufacturing and 
the experience of forty-seven great factories are 
of every Poe of rubber shoes, overshoes, arctics, boots, 


uced by the United States Rubber Company, 
the largest rubber manufacturer in the world. 


Rubbers that fit wear twice as long as rubbers that do not fit. 


United States Rubber Company 


ack 
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“A Guide to Bible Study” 


Yes, Just That! 


A simple, practical help to guide you in your 
careful reading or study of that matdhless Book. 

A Guide to show you definitely what to read 
and what to look for as you read. 

A Guide to that direct, personal acquaintance 
with the Scriptures which you are seeking. 

A Guide so simple that it will not detract 


from the goal sought,—one that is unencum- 
bered with an em ment of outside ma- 
terial. 


A Guide which will aid you to become fa- 
miliar with the facts and teachings +s fe God's 
Word and to its proper understanding, because 
with its use it is absolutely pacesnery to ‘search 
the Scriptures.” 

A Guide which holds divas to the study of 
the Bible itself, and by the definite simplicity 
of its questions aids the student to form his 
own opinions and do independent thinking. 

Suited to independent Bible study in the 
home, for use in Family Worship or for Sun- 
day Schoels. 

Endorsed by recognized authorities. 


SEND FOR 
“A Guide to Bible Study” 
ON INSPECTION 
Tn seven small vclumes—a year’s work in each 
volume. 
P. Genesis to Ruth. 
ta foemuel ie Nehemiah } doi 


“4. Genesis to 2 Samurl. 
‘* 5. & Kings to Nehemiah 


(portions of nine sgrenoet 
rophetical books). (S. S. Inter 
' Lite of Christ. mediate) 
‘ 9. The Acts and the . 
Epistles. 
Paper, each Part... 1... eee eee $ .30 
Cloth, each Part... 1... ee eevee -60 
Parts 1 to 3 in one volume, cloth ..... 1.25 
Parts 4 to 7 in one volume, cloth ..... 1.50 


Descriptive Pamphlet on request 


Index Publishing Company 
Box 123, Bloomfield, N. J. 





A\ Suce ee 7 Teact ieee 


PELOUBET’S! 
Select Notes 


BEND’ k FREE SAMPLE PAGES 


| 
4 
| 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, 


MASS ¥( 








W. H, Griffith 
Thomas 
—~GRACE AND POWER - 
A NEW BOOK! 
‘Full of the possibilities of the Christian 
ONLY life, of the provision made for their reali- 
0. zation, of the protective grace thrown 
around the believer.""—CAr Word. 
FP. i. Revell Co., 158 Sth Av., N.Y. 17N.Wabash, Chicago 


1912 PENTECOSTAL 8.8. 
LESSON COMMENTARY 


The great orthodox and spiritual help for S. S. Teachers! 
Over 400 pages. Teachers of all denominations find it help- 
ful. $1. 00, post \seetnal. Sample lesson free on request. 
Pentecostal Nazarene Publishing House, Kansas City, Mo. 























A Sound Investment 


QuR ANNUITY BLUE BOOK explains a sure in- 

come ranging from 4% to 9% on one life and 4@ to 
8 3-10 on two lives. This plan makes you your own 
executor and immortalizes your money atter you have 
enjoyed a sure life income. ‘hese bonds are of special 
interest to pe sy and others who wish their money 
at last to be Christianize America. Forty years 
experience ! rite for our booklet. 


CHARLES L. WHITE 
The American ist Home Mission on Society 
Department A, 23 East 26th Street, New Y 
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3 Children at Home 





The Pond-Lily Path 
By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 
(Concluded from last week) 


HE Band turned off to a road which 

cut in at an acute angle. They fol- 
lowed this for a few rods. Suddenly it 
disappeared. At right angles to its end 
a dim path showed thro the blue- 
berry bushes which wound in and out in 
a delightfully mysterious, puzzling way, 
and was constantly crossed and re- 
crossed by other paths which no one 
had ever had time to follow out to the 


‘The 
Cloister and the Hearth,’” observed the 
Third deli omer § 

“Yes,” chimed in Trottie, forgetting 
his aches, “that place where Girard and 
Martin take her hand and run, with the 
bloodhounds after them.” 

“There aren’t not any bad old blood- 
hounds here, are there, Fathy?” in- 
quired Henny-Penny anxiously, closing 
up quite close to the Captain. 

“Oo-00-boo-00,” barked the teasing 
Trottie from behind a bush in what he 
fondly believed was the very best brand 
of bloodhound-bark. The startled and 
irate Henny-Penny, however, at once 
detected the imposture and pursued 
Second-Lieutenant Trottie with a sharp 
stick. Trottie was only saved from 
punishment for his attempt to trifle 
with Henny-Penny’s feelings by a shout 
from Honey, who had been carefully 
observing the sides of the path. 

Over there among the blueberry 
bushes and the sweet fern he had spied 
a beautiful flower swinging in mid- 
os like a purple-pink butterfly. The 

flower ola from two narrow leaves 
almost . like the e Deautfal pelts ar 


nd. 
“It’s just like the paths in 


There ware five beautiful als ar- 
ranged something like a fleur-de-lis, 
with two extra petals added at the base. 
At either side of the glorious figure 
curled a long pink tongue, one of them 
being surrounded by a fuzz of golden 
anthers. It was a calopogon, one of 
the most’ beautiful of the mid-summer 
orchids. 

A moment later, Henny-Penny found 
a flower like a little cone, of the most 
vivid dark orange petals, and the Cap- 
tain explained that this was the rare 
orange-polygala, one of the typical 
pine-barren flowers. It was Mother who 
plunged into the woods suddenly and 
came back with a bough of sweet mag- 
nolia with its glossy leaves and creamy- 
white blossoms, which had'a fragrance 
as overpowering as the scent of the 
tuberose. 

Then the Third found a clump 
of sun-dews, those curious carnivorous 

ts with tiny white blossoms and 
round red leaves covered with tiny red- 
dish hairs, specked with tiny drops of 
sweet dew, which prove the death of 
many a passing insect. The wanderer 
alights to taste. Immediately the hairs 
close around him like a trap, and there 
he is held while the plant slowly drains 
his life-blood through its pores. 

This last find was too much for Alice- 
Palace. At first she had claimed that 
it was owing to her shortness that she 
had not seen the purple-pink orchid. 
She had been just on the point of find- 
ing both the magnolia and‘the polygala 
when others more greedy and grasping 
had stepped in ahead of her. As for 
the sun-dews, she would have none of 
them. 

“I wouldn’t not want to find any old 
flower that kills nice buzzy little flies,” 
she said scornfully, “I’m going to find 
a norful nice flower, much nicer than 
Henny-Penny’s,” she finished. There- 
upon she commenced to search, wearing 
her pout-face, which was a sure sign 
that her feelings were much over- 
wrought. A few minutes later she was 
not there. Mother was the first one to 
notice her absence. The Captain looked 
a little worried. 


‘which stretched for miles and miles, all 





work are listed tn the Times’ book catalog. 


se any of you leave tile path” | 
he said, “except myself 5 FR ine 

away and you'll all A wy Probably 
she’s gone on ahead. 

Then he sent the Third to sprint on; 
down the path as far as Annie's house, 
while he himself searched and called all 
through the adjoining barrens. Half an 
hour passed. The Third had come back 
with the word that there was no trace 
of Alice. The sun was getting low 
down in the mh = looked as if 
she were going 

“She is so little,” = said to the Cap- | 
tain once, and he made no reply except 
to dash out again in a wide circle 
through all the thickets and the inter- 
minable little groves of stunted pines 


looking exactly alike. 
back. 

“Now,” he said, “let’s all call her 
name together as loud as we can ten 
times with a wait between each call.” 

So they started with a shout that 
made the em rr woods echo far and 
near. Then they waited, but there was 
only the song of the chewink as he sung 
for the thousandth time, “Come to 
me-e-e-e, come to me, come to me,” 
while the gay little note of the Mary- 
land yellow-throat, with his black — 
and tilted tail, seemed to mock and 


Finally he came 


flout them as he sang, “Wichita, — 


wichita.” Again the 
again they waited. 
they gave a call which seemed to have 
something of a hopeless drag to it, and 
Henny-Penny, her twin, cried so that 
he could call no more. 

“I wish I had let her find my sun- 
dew,” he wailed. 

His crying was contagious, and the 
next call was made all alone by the Cap» 
tain, and his voice quavered a good deal 
at the finish. The echoes, however, had 
hardly died out before some one suddenly 
said, “Here I am,” and there from out a 
little half-concealed path that no one 
had thought of following bobbed the 
missing Alice-Palace. They were all too 
glad to scold her. Moreover, she was 
too swelling with importance to be 
scolded or even petted. 

“Come, Fathy,” she said, “I want to 
show you sumpin’, All the rest can 
come too,” she called back condescend- 
ingly as she. pulled him down the hid- 
den path. For a while it ran almost 
straight between rows of pine-trees, and 
then it took a sudden turn and was out 
in the barrens where there is nothing 
except patches of white sand which a 
month earlier had been golden with the 
hudsonia and were now carpeted here 
and there with masses of wild ipecac, 
with its strange red and green leaves 
and milky juice. Here and there it 
wound, twisting and turning like a 
snake. Now it crossed a deep little 
ditch and reappeared near the side, once 
it skirted the edge of a marshy place, 
but finally it stretched straight and 
clear across what looked like the moors 
of old England about which the chil- 
dren had so often read. 


shouted, 


For half a mile the Band trotted after | 


Alice. Suddenly the path turned and 
ran along the side of what looked like 
a great dike. Some forgotten cran- 
berry-grower had once started to drain 
a far-away bog and had dug a ditch 
clear into the dry barrens, -The water 
had followed the ditch and then had 
made a little course of its own down 
beside the long bank. 

Alice ran on ahead and beckoned the 
Band to look. Down below them 
stretched a still brown brook with 
a hardly perceptible current. In its 
dark depths floated scores and scores of 
white flowers with golden hearts, the 
rare white pond-lily which no one had 
ever known grew in that part of the 
barrens. 

“I told you,” said Alice, as they came 
back fifteen minutes later with a great 
sheath of the fragrant flowers, 
flower’d be better’n any of them. And 
it was,” she said. 

And no one contradicted her 


Haverrorp, Pa. 


Method books you need in Sunday-school 


or a third time | 





“that my |, 





NOVEMBER 4, 1916 


FOR S.S. TEACHERS 


With the most accurate, up- 
to-date and comprehensive 
elps, arranged in one alpha- 
betical order like a yee -¥ 7 
1 


FOR CHILDREN 


With beautiful illustrations, 
black and colored, and a num- 
ber of styles with s specially 

rom 50c 


selected helps. 


FOR OLD FOLKS 


With extra large, clear type. 
rinted on “Oxford 
— '—easy to read, 
easy to hold. From $1.35 


Send for“ A Selected List of Oxford Bibles” 
—a complete guide to Bible Buyers, 


Ask your bookseller to show you 
an “Oxferd India Paper" Bible. 


comer diag gente ac tpammier 8 





pies ped to Pastors, Superintendents, Commit- 
oo Choir om eye > Send Postal. 


Young People’s Cantatas for Christmas 


ew Ones. Examination copies upon request. 
Christmas Helper No. 4 : 
Exercises, Kecitations, Drills. Double the size, 


price the same—only 10 cents. 


Hall-Mack Co. ) 2018-20 Arch Streot, Phila., Pa. 
Adam Geibel Co. § 239‘ Wabash, ,hicago (Agency) 


Ra aS 


| 4 free. Bosshesae 
y3 Sees nth i DIALOG UES AND D Duitts 





LF anypy te ce 16c 

woe Gps Xmas or oreeihae’ 'o. of THE CHUROH « cane 
contetnate HALLELUJAH CHORUS from theMESSIA 

in the original 80 four other Usefalantheme 


Pua’ FRET Gules Ames Cantata tata for 
ee Choir — 8. Co.a 


ee pergoe 

b rane vey Price 600 postpatd. Bpec manne aaa 

choir e.. Price men pages free 

FRE New. catalogue deceriby ing 2% 2% cantatas for 
the Choir and 8, 8.. also Anthems books, 

mal. and female voices ew ete. 


GHO.B. BOSCHE & 00, 221". Madioon 8, Chicago, Ti 


aan. x.Willtem 8t.,Now York, N. ¥. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


SEND 6 CENTS for © bclotmae Packet contain- 
gine services: ** ON EARTH PEACE,”’ 
HRISTMASTIDE PROCLAIM.’’ 
Also Cantata: - GRANDPA’S CHRISTMAS 
GUARDS.” 


And our at ag Holiday Catal with il- 
lustrated Circu tor Xmas Collection Devices. 
OUR HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE 

Christmas Service3—1o0 for 30 cents 
Christmas Serv for 75 cents. 
Christmas Cantatas—12 f>r 40 cents. 


MacCalla & Company, Inc. *%,2°5* 





























Lorenz’s Christmas Music 


Our packet, rich in sample pages of the music 
FREE: in our 5 pew services s, in our new Scrip- 
toral & 2 new Santa Claw: 


will bring you a complete lar 
106.{ edition, of each of as new services to- 

pee th cantata sam etc. Stam 
‘Mention The Ss Tien. ye 


LORENZ 'S, DAYTON, OM 


FREE SampieGpies 


NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


(Orchestration for one) 
SEND TO-DAY FOR FREE COPY 
BENTLEY D. ACKLEY, Publisher 
1020 Arch Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 





























WM. A. POND & C 
CHURCH music ‘PUBLISHERS 


18 West eit “yt oo © = New York 
AY SCHOOL CAROLS 

O Babe So bea rr 5S SEPP OS 

Softly, Gentl break s the Mornin ngs Major. . . . .05 

Listen to the Shepherds Call, Stock ........ 4 


Grace Collection Annual No. 23 (7 Xmas Carols) . 
Catalog of Christmas Music free on fequest 
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LESSON FOR NOV. 169 (Acts 28 : 11-31) 
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Prompt! Safe! 
Christian! 
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We utis se 


aD oe S, ©, Baste Commies 
needs in making selection of Xmas music 


For 2 from 10 pam yt to 25 cents, according to contents. 
> get Kit No. 4, containing 5 Carol Serv- 
2 Story and Song Services, 1 Juvenile 
For £ and a New Xmas Solo. Regular price $1.05. 
Better send asc for Kit No. 4, and get complete 
“‘ First Arp” for your Xmas Music Committee, 
Money cheerfully refunded if desired. 


Tullar-Meredith 265 W. 36th St, - New York 


+ 14 W. Washington St., Chicago 


BETHLEHEM’S STORY <x 


Song compiled — palit’ 
ie ok Coty Price of the Service complete, 

25 sg cents ce of the Hymns only, 5 cents, or $3.50 
per x This has all the elements of the standard and 
Feligiously illuminatin Franck sg Certajn to become as 
se as ‘ The Children’s Messiah,” by Hofer. 

CLAYTON P. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
64 E. Van Buren Street, 
Send for our full t list of Bivlainee, jatortdiamneté, 


MAKE ME AN OFFER 


Fer Bound Volumes of The Sunday School 
imes (1875-1881), all in good condition. 
G. C. WATERMAN, Laconia, N. H. 


a 
OME- <MaKiAs, TH Tee ecw P ore 4.” tes a 100-pp. il- 
Wont ra Aaa Home study 
Domest ‘lene e Searns. "ier home-making, teach- 
ing and well-paid positions. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
Homes Economics, so2 W. 69th St.,.CHIcaGo, ILL. 
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» Pulpits, Cha Book 
Recher Tables, Deeks EVERY THING. 
The finest furniture made. peer Ss from our 
factory to your church. 


Catalog free. 
_[eemientia Gres. & Ce. Dept. GO. Greenville, ll, ~— 
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| partial statement of the various) opinions 
} concerning the value of, the facts, make 


} All the issues from the first contain 











Archeology and the Bible (By Pro- 
fessor George A. Barton).—Here is one 
of the most notable additions ever made 
to the literature. of Biblical archeol 
Professor Barton set himself a no e 
but difficult task, that of stating the 
facts and the various opinions concern- 
ing the facts without prejudice and, 
without personal bias. The highest com- 

t that can be paid to such a work | 

to say. that he has succeeded in his: 
a beyond the reasonable expectation of | 
any one. To be ~— no one ever agrees | 
with ‘everything that any one says on} 
the subject of Biblical archeology ; but | 
this book pleases the conservative re- | 
viewer more than any other compendium | 
of the: subject.. Dr. Barton’s : graphic 
statement of facts, and his usually, im 


it a pleasure to commend the book, and, 
not the less, to recognize that one who 
holds critical views quite at variance 
with those held by The Sunday School 
Times and most of its readers has pro- 
duced a statement of facts with which 
one can agree with fewer exceptions 
than with any other statement yet pub- 
lished. 

Here the reader will find in orderly 
arrangement the story of the inscrip- 
tions in Egypt, in Babylonia and As- 
syria, in Palestine, and the fascinating 
account of the forgotten empire of the 
Hittites. In the second part of the book 
are discussed the archeological discuv- 
eries in their bearing upon the Bible. 
The famous Creation and Flood tablets, 
the Code of Hammurabi in its relation 
to the Pentateuch, archeology and Bible 
characters, archeology and Bible books, 
all come in for attention. There are 
three chapters dealing with Archeology 
and the New Testament, the concluding 
one discussing “Archeological Light on 
the Acts and Epistles.” There are 114 
pages of beautifully clear plates, com- 
prising in all more than 300 illustrations. 

The completeness of the volume, its 
orderly arrangement for ready refer- 
ence, and its copious and informing 
illustrations all add to its working 
value to the layman or minister who 
would be well informed about modern 
research and the Bible. (American 
Sunday School Union, Philadelphia, $2 
net; by mail, $2.25.) 


Who’s Who in America.—Since its 
first appearance in 1899, “Who’s Who 
in America?” has- undergone a wonder- 
ful grewth. From 827 pages it has ex- 
panded to 3,024, and the number of 
biographies from 8,602 to 21,922, 
although 6,543 subjects of biography 
have died in the meantime. The. last 
biennial issue, that for 1916-17, adds 
2,589 new names, while dropping 1,006 
who have died since the previous issue. 


33,724 biographies. It is safe to say 
that no country ever had such a record 
of its people of distinction as this. The 
English “Who’s Who?” comes the 
nearest, but swells its lists both with 
foreigners who excite a strong English 
interest, and with large classes of Eng- 
lishmen who have no distinction beyond 
that of having inherited money or lands, 
and belonging to some London club. It 
is noteworthy that 8,529 of the names 
in the American work are those of uni- 
versity or college graduates, and that 
four-fifths of the 2,035 ministers in the 
list belong to the graduate class. Also 
that the prominence of ministers’ sons, 
so noticeable in the English “National 
Dictionary of Biography,” is seen here 
also. The labor of selection of appro- 
priate names has been enormous, and 
may be said to have enlisted the co- 
operation of the entire country. All 
are invited to suggest new names, and 
in passing upon these the editor seems 
to have been guided by sound judg- 
ment, and to have acted without any 
unfair preferences for any _ section, 
class, profession or creed. The me- 
chanical execution of the present issue 
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Improved Bulletin Board 


‘opics, Prayer Meetings. Sunday School Servi 
Air Meeti usic, etc. Can be attac 


No. a1 Board, size 41x31 inches, 
2 51X35 





now Steel Letters 


5 cents each ; 
upina wooden 
motto. Each letter 7 inches high. 


Class Charts Size, 16x24 inches. 





y 
Including case and six charts, prepaid, § 
map, tinned top and bottom, postpaid, cents. 


Books of the Bible Chart 


and white chart, $1.50, prepaid. 


5 cents each ; 12 for 50 cents 
with red border. - ¥ ett 


ng the 


The Gist of the Lesson 


Vest pocket edition. 
Lessons. Leather, 25 cents 


20 cents each ; 
beautiful Anthems for all festival occasions. 
pages, bound in extra heavy dark gray covers. 


Christmas Carol Collection 
15 cents each; $12.00 ndred, postpaid. 


manila covers. 


Christmas Post Cards 
No. 1068. 20 for 25 conts ; 100 for $1. 


Christmas Booklets 


No. 20 Packet. Booklets. 10 for 45 cents. 
ful floral design in colors embossed on cover. 
pages. Average 34x2% 


Than ksgiving Post Cards 


blem and sentiment appropriate to the season. 
graphed in several colors and gold. 


{Changable Letters.) For announcing Church Servier, 


stone, Meetings. frame wall, or hung on one or - e easel. 
. ° Vv 
3-89: } Balers 


r font of 114 pieces, put 
—¥ wt = ay le riers to spell aby kind of 


Old it Pot Traveis 
Tystament . 8 Trav 
Hol jerusalem 


"00. Persingle - 


Size 40x60 inches. Colored chart, $2.00, prepaid. Black 


‘Books of Bible Celluloid Bookmarks 
. Printed is black 

one side Old Testa 

ment books, New Seas on reverse. Size, 44x% in. 


. Tarbell’s Teacher's Guide for 1917 


.$1.25, postpaid. Contains every modern help for teach- 


—~ gam of 1917 Sunday School 
Combined Anthem Collection 


$2.00 per dozen, prepaid. Eighteen 
Sixty-four 


r hu 
collection of 21 choice Kimas Carols. Bound in , baavy 


00. An as- 
sortment of Christmas lan scape designs, prettily colored 
and embossed. Each design contains a Christmas greeting. 


Beauti- 
Fight inside 


20 for 25 cents, 100 for $1.00. Specially sketched de- 
signs for the ‘lhanksgiving festival, each bearing Pee stvles. $1.50 to $10.00. 


Attendance and Offering 
Register 


Make your Records of At‘endance an open 
book to the school. 


to 





Size 36x22 in. —11-16 in. thick motte of Oak, 
page aoe grained and polished 


ifs. .80 for board and outfit, includ- 
rus % sli es and 6each of figures 1 to o in- 
clusive. Delivery extra. 


Sunday School 
Banner 


A Banner for vour Banner 
Class will stimulate the 
children to strive for the 
honor. Write for illus- 
trated list. ‘Twenty-eight 





Delivery extra. 
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paper than in the last, although a book 
of so many pages must. be kept within 
serviceable bulk. (A. N. Marquis & 
Company, Chicago, $5.) 


Two Volumes for Hymn Lovers.— 
Two recent works in hymnology are 
worthy of attention. “A Treasure of 
Hymns,” by Amos R. Wells, consists 
of brief chapters on the history, associ- 
ations and merits of 150 hymns by the 
great hymn-writers. The _ selection 
made is excellent in the main. In sev- 
eral cases,—Watts, Sean, How, Muhlen- 
berg, Barbauld, Faber, and Montgomery, 
—some would have preferred a differ- 
ent hymn. But altogether the book. is 
just such a companion to the hymn- 
book as most Christians require, 
“Biography of Gospel Song and Hymn- 
Writers,” by J. H. Hall, is much more 
limited in its scope. Its purpose is to 
supply a record of the poets and musi- 
cians of the modern and popular school 
founded by Bradbury, Root, Phillips, 
and Sankey, and especially represented 
in our Sunday-school and_ revivalist 
hymn-books. Seventy-six authors and 
musicians are included, and their por- 
traits given, with an account of their 
lives. Only four of these are in Mr. 
Wells’ selection. The book is a sub- 
stantial contribution to hymnology, and 
gives a great body of information not 


to be found anywhere else. (“A Treas- 
ure of Hymns,” United Society of 
Christian Endeavor, Boston, $1.60; 


“Biography of Gospel Song and Hymn 
Writers,” .F H. Revell Co., New York 
City, $2.) 


Impressions and Experiences of a 
French Trooper (By Christian Mallet). 
—If one wishes to get impressionistic 
pictures of the terrific conditions at the 
front in the European War, here is a 
book that will give just such pictures. 
It is not orderly, it is not conventional, 
but it is exactly. what it purports to be: 
glimpses of the .experiences of a man 
in the actual fighting. The realism of 











is much improved by the use of better 





warfare is in these vivid pages, in the 





little personal details and the big per- 
sonal crises that the men must meet who 
are doing the drudgery. and the daring 
exploits of modern warfare. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York City, $1 net.) 


GRUNGE Christmas Honey Cake and Honey 
Candy Recipes—Free—the most delicious, Christ- 
massy cakes you ever tasted. - Recipes for these,for lus- 
cious honey candies, and many other delicacies given 
in Airline Honey €ook Book—sent free‘on receipt of 
grecer’s name. Enclose 10c and we'll send you, too, a 
trial jarof Airline Honey—purity guara anteed—see Good 
~usekeeping for November and Ladies’ Home Jour- 
aol for December. The A. |. Root Company, Dept. 
» Medina, Ohio. ‘‘ Home of the Honey ees. 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday. School Times is pub- 
lished weekly at the following rates, 
payable in advance, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States 
and Canada. These rates’ include 
postage : ; 
$1 00 Five or more copies, either 

? to separate addresses or ina 

package to on address, $1 ig Aga 

One copy, or any number o 

$1. 50 copies less than five, $1.50 

each, per year. One copy, a years, = 

: ne free copy ad- 

Free Copies gitional will be al- 

lowed for every ten copies paid for in 
a club at the $1 rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
ay Sunday School Times will be sent to~ 
of the countries embraced in the Univer- 
ai Postal Union at the following rate, which 
includes postage: 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one 
address, 5 shillings each. 

For Great Brita m, Mr. T. French Downie, 
21 Warwick Lane, London, E. C., will receive 
yearly or half-yearly subscriptions at the 
above rate, the paper to be mailed direct 
from Philadelphia to i subscribers. Mr. 
Downie can also supply the other publica- 
tions of The Sunday School Times Company. 
The Sunday School Times Cce., Publishers, 
1631 Walnut Street. PI ladelphia, Pa. 
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Is It a Riddle? 


“* There’s no meaning in it to me." 

“ I can’t make head or tail of it.” 

“ It has no practical value.” 

** Must be the product of an unbalanced mind.” 
4 It’s too gruesome.” 

4* No one can anderstand it.’’ 




















Wouldn’t you :like to read the book of which people have said 
these things ?— it’s a ‘‘ best seller.’’ 


Especially as these are only men’s opinions of the book, and God’s 
declared opinion is quite different. - He says that he that reads the book 
is blessed. And he calls the book not-a riddle but a revelation. 


For the first time in 30 years, in the International Uniform Sunday 
School Lessons, four lessons from the worderful book of Revelation are 
chosen for study. They will be taken up during December of this year. 
The Sunday School Times has asked the Dean of one of the great Bible 
institutes of America, who is also the author of some of the most widely 
used books.of Bible study to-day, Dr. James M. Gray, to show the 
ordinary reader of the Bible ‘* How to Study Revelation for Yourself.” 
Di. Gray has done this in two articles‘that have so gripped the Editor 
of the Times that he is eager for the Revelation lessons to begin, that all 
may share his privilege with him. 


In the first article Dr. .Gray gives 25 simply compelling reasons 
why Christians'should study Revelation with the supremest relish. He 
tells of his own great discovery as to the relation of the book to the 
other books of the Bible, which put him en” rapport with it. - He defines 
the leading theories of its interpretation, naming helps and authorities ; 
and he sets forth the principle of ‘‘ the law of recurrence’’ which is the 
master key unlocking its mysteries, 


In the second article the door is opened and the treasure-house is 
entered. . The. writer’s view of the meaning of things is given, but the 
views of others are not ignored. . He believes—have you thought of this ?— 
that the restoration of the city of Babylon as the seat of political and 
commercial. power is possible in the near. future. In a few paragraphs 
the terrible events of the Tribulation_period are sketched, and then even 
more briefly, but. clearly, the features of the Millennial reign and the 
age to follow. We shall.be carrying with us pocket copies of Revela- 
tion after these articles have ‘‘found’’ us! 





It would be a calamity for any reader of The Sunday School Times 
to miss these two amazing articles by Dean Gray, or any of the wealth 
of other material on the December fessons in the wonderful book of 
Revelation that: The Sunday School Times will offer. 


Look for the renewal date of your subscription to the Times. 
Hand your. name. and subscription money to your local club organizer 
at once, if you are a member of a club, in order to run no risk of miss- 
ing a single number. 


Send your name and. $1.50 directly to The Sunday School Times 
office if you are a ‘‘single’’ subscriber, notin a club. 


If you are a not-yet-subscriber, by sending your name and $1.50 
immediately to The Sunday School ‘Times you will make sure, not only 
of these extraordinary articles and Bible studies during the month of 
December, but of one of the richest programs for 1917 that any re- 
ligious journal has ever been privileged to offer. 


Who among your friends, —Sunday-school teachers, ministers, or 
others interested in the Bible,—ought to know about these coming 
articles? Will you do them the favor of sending us their names and 
addresses at once, that we may send them sample copies of The Sunday 
School Times? Better still, just secure their names and subscriptions 
yourself so that they may be sure to share these riches with you. Five 
or more joining together can secure the Times for a full year at a 
saving. of one-third of the single subscription rate, paying $1 a year 
each instead of $1.50. 


The Sunday School Times Company. 
1031 Walnut Street, .- -°+ | - -- +. Philadelphia 
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Teacher-Training Questions 
Discussed by the Rev. Charles A. Oliver 


Teacher-Training Superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania State Sabbath School 
Association 


Would it be right for us to admit to the 
training class sev young women who do 
not profess to be Christians? I fear a little 
that their coming into the class might affect 
unfavorably the spiritual side of the work 
we are trying to do. 


| SHOULD be glad to receive into the 
class the young women who are 
not professing Christians, provided they 
agree to do the required work. The 
class work will afford you an unusual 
opportunity of leading them to Christ 
and of preparing them for his service. 
The vision of the great spiritual work 
of the Sunday-school and the spiritual 
needs of. the pupils, and in particular 
the study of the Bible, must make these 
young people think of the seriousness 
of living and the reality of their obli- 
ations to God and to other folks. 

e know of pupils who have become 
Christians through the training lessons, 
and of others who have through this 
influence entered into the larger Chris- 
tian life and service. 





Is there not danger that in the emphasis 
we are now lacing on the training of the 
} Me Ran lB in the knowledge of the best 
educational methods we may overlook the 
spiritual side of the work? I find my pupils 
interested in the lessons on psychology and 


pedagogy, but they do not show special | 


eagerness to please the Master in helping 
other people to be good Christians. Can you 
help me to meet this need? 

ES, the danger you name is real. 

Not a few teacher-training classes 
have died for lack .of high spiritual 
purpose. The pupils have _ received 
some mental stimulus and have been in- 
terested in educational methods, but 
there was nothing in the plan of class 
to stir their hearts with new love for 
the Saviour and with burning desire to 
carry the Gospel to perishing men. The 
teacher of the training class occupies 
a_ position of great responsibility and 
of great privilege. He is helping to 
prepare messengers of Christ for a work 
that will tell for all eternity. Every- 


thing possible must be done to develop | 


the devotional side of the prospective 
teacher. The technical studies must be 
enlivened by vital influences of the 
Spirit of God. 

Liverpool, England.—We are planning to 
start a teacher’s training course. Our 
school is sadly depleted of men teachers, as 
about one hundred and seventy-five young 
men from the church are in active service 
in the war. The new substitute teachers 
feel very inadequately trained for handling 
their classes. ould you let me know what 
plan you have found most helpful for train- 
ing teachers,—whether the class should stud 
the lesson for the following Sunday, wit 
part of the time devoted to discussion of 
teachers’ problems? As minister’s wife and 
teacher of the senior girls I am most anxious 
to see the school develop along helpful 
lines.—M. C. M. 

HE method we find most helpful in 

the training of substitute teachers is 
to give them one of- the approved 
teacher-training courses with lessons on 
the Bible that will help them to acquire 
a general knowledge of the Book they 
are to teach, lessons on the pupil, his 
characteristics and needs at various 
stages of development, the teacher, his 
personal preparation and work, and the 
Sunday-school and its mission. This 
training in the fundamentals of the 
teachers’ work is most necessary. The 
lessons should be thoroughly taught, and 
the students should be expected to study 
for examinations. As an incentive to 
good work a certificate or diploma 
should be offered to those who will com- 
formal Rally Day celebration? 

If the class can be separate from the 
main school after the opening exercises 
so that considerable time may be given 
to the lesson period, I should first teach 
the training lesson, and then if the time 
will permit, give a preview and some 





teaching hints for the regular Sunday- 
school lesson of the following Sunday. 


If this plan is followed and the mem- 
bers of the class are used as substitutes, 
an arrangement should be made by 
which the same pupil will not be taken 
for this work too frequently. The prac- 
tise work of teaching occasionally—say 
once in five or six weeks, will help your 
work of training these students, but 
until the regular training course has 
been completed that should be given the 
first place. It is much more important 
that we have well prepared teachers for 
to-morrow than poorly prepared substi- 
tues for to-day. 





What part should prayer have in the work 
of the teacher-training class? 


UNDAY-SCHOOL teacher-training 

is deeply spiritual work. It. means 
the training of the heart as much as the 
developing of the mind. The Sunday- 
school teacher must be what he teaches. 
The life will count more than the words. 
It is character that wins. Therefore the 
training class fails if prayer is neglected. 
We must keep in touch with God by 
communion. There should be an agree- 
ment among the class members to pray 
every day for spiritual blessing upon 
every pupil as well as the _ teacher. 
There should be: earnest prayer in the 
class. A devotional period at the be- 
ginning of the session will be helpful, 
but there will also be times during the 
lesson study when the class should stop 
|}and unitedly look to God in earnest 
prayer for wisdom and spiritual uplift. 

If yours is a continuous class from 
which pupils graduate from time to 
time and are installed as teachers, these 
former students should be remembered. 
The class should pray for them and for 
their work. No one thing can be of 
more value to the training work than 
this frequent prayer period. 


wg 
Home Department Questions 


Discussed by James Mudge, D.D. 


Editor of the Visitors’ Edition of the Home 
Department Quarterly (Methodist) 


What system should a Home Department 
superintendent adopt to find out if his mem, 
bers study their lessons, and to induce them 
to study? 

E CAN ascertain, in a general way, 

how much is being done, through 
| the Visitors who are expected to report 
on this. The envelopes, as they are re- 
| turned, will, of course, show in a more 
exact way who have actually been 
studying. Yet many, it is known, study 
more or less who have not formed the 
habit of marking their lessons on the 
envelopes. Such a habit should be fos- 
tered and encouraged in every way pos- 
sible—printing special honor rolls of 
those who mark is one way—but there 
is no way of compelling the members 
to do it, and no need of large discour- 
agement because they don’t. In this, as 














) for Motherhood 


MOTHERHOOD is not a 
time for experiment, but for 
proven qualities, and nothing 
exceeds the value of ‘good 
cheer, needful exercise and 
SCOTT’S EMULSION. 

SCOTT’S EMULSION charges the 
blood with life-sustaining richness, 
suppresses nervous conditions, aids 
the quality and quantity of milk 
and insures sufficient fat. 

Its COD LIVER OIL feeds the very 


life cells. Its LIME and SODA help 
avoid rickets and make teething easy. 
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. LESSON FOR. NOV. 19 (Acts 28 : 11-31) 


for the Sunday-School 


only to those t into the grave. 
What have you to say to this? 
8 Ba ckil superintendent showed very 
regrettable ignorance, which is 
rather widespread and does much harm. 
The notion that the Home Department 
is only or even chiefly for the aged and 
infirm has long been outgrown. It is 
remarkably adapted, of course, to these 
classes, and they welcome it, but not to 
them alone. ere are many other 
classes who: cannot well come to the 
school—mothers, housekeepers, nurses, 
servants, d clerks, firemen, railway 
people, etc. There are also many who 
could come but do not, and will not un- 
til more interested. And one way to in- 
terest them is to get them to yi ie) 
the lessons a little at home. Only : 
small portion of a large department is 
composed of invalids. The Home De- 
partment would, of course, be abun- 
dantly worth while if it did minister 
only to the aged and infirm, but this is 
an utterly false conception of its work. 
Every opportunity should be taken to 
dissipate this misinformation, for it is 
no doubt accountable for much of the 
prevalent, much to be regretted, neglect 
of this department at Sunday-school 
conventions and other such places. 





Just what is the. particular purpose of the 
Home Department? 
ke HAS been well summed up by. Mrs. 

Stebbins in these five. points, and 
doubt if the statement can be much im- 
proved. 

1. To make membership and_fellow- 
‘ship in the Sunday-school possible for 
every one. 

2. To secure systematic Bible study 
on the part of every one. 

3. To secure recognition and due ap- 

caren 








When 
The Doctor 
Says “Quit” 

—many tea or coffee drink- 
ers find themselves in the 
gip of a “habit” and think 
they can’t. But they can— 
easily—by changing to the 
delicious, pure food-drink, 


POSTUM 


This fine cereal beverage 


contains true nourishment, 
but no caffeine, as do tea 
and coffee. 


Postum makes for com- 
fort, health, and efficiency. 


“There’s a Reason” 
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Worker 





iation of. the family and the home 
in the work of the church. 

4. To bring into the home a truer 
ideal of family life and privileges. 

5. To secure positive in- 
terest in the church all its work. 

It will be seen from this that every 
one who loves the home, every one who 
loves the Bible, every one who loves | 





the church, every one who loves the| 
Saviour, ought to be actively interested | 
in the Home Department. It is an ef- | 


fort to increase the knowledge of the | 
blessed Word and make it the standard 
of daily life in the family. It is about 
the only agency that will reach many 
who live on the outskirts, and have no 
particular attachment to the church. It 
carries the truth to those’ who cannot 
or will not come where it is proclaimed. 
It bri into play the personal touch. 
It carries Christ in the person of one 


of his representatives, age in his 
name, to those especially in need of 





him, although they may not always, 
know it. It hunts up those who have 
stra quickens s as have became 


a|cold, comforts the sorrowing, refreshes | 


the Oe fy cheers the weary and dis- 


heartene ] 





A Home Department superintendent would 
like to know how he may stimulate his Vis- 
itors to conscientious, faithful effort? 

B* FREQUENT personal calls upon 

them. The more they are atta 

to him (or her) the more they will try 
to be a genuine help to him. The more 
frequently they rub up against him the 
more of his enthusiasm they will imbibe. 
He must account them his particular 
field of labor, and whcnever he meets 
them have some special word of greet- 
ing, some helpful: word, some intimate 


I | appeal. 


2. By meetings held ' for and ‘with 
them, at least: once a quarter. Some 
things have been said in this column be- 
fore about the Visitors’ meetings that 
need not be repeated here.. Such meet- 
ings are important, even if only a few 
attend. 

3. By throwing more and more re- 
sponsi ility upon them. They should be 
made to feel, if possible, that the suc- 





cess of the whole work depends mainly 
on them, that if their district goes 
steadily down it must be in part their | 
fault, that additional members should 
be constantly sought to take the place 
of those dropping out. 

4. By putting suitable reading matter | 
into their hands. There are at least. 
two special publications for Visitors, 
one issued by the Methodist Book Con- 
cern, one by D. C. Cook. These are of 
great value. Other tracts, pamphlets, 
reports, and circulars can occasionally 
be secured. 

5. By getting them to attend Sunday- 
school conventions, especially places 
like Northfield, Mass., where the Home 
Department work is given a perma- 
nent place and daily instruction im- 
parted. 

6. By praying for them individually 
and collectively, that God may import to 
— the blessing that they particularly 
need. 








Ask Marion Lawrance | 





Illinois.—-Are the missionaries in heathen | 
lands giving as much attention to Sunday- | 
school work and work among the children 
as we are in America?—M. 


N2! But the reason is probably due ' 
largely to the fact that conditions | 
in many localities are not so favor- 
able as they are here. These condi- 
tions are based upon their fanaticism 
and customs—particularly in Moslem 
lands. 

The lamented Dr. James L. Phillips, 
who. was the first Sunday-school mis- 
sionary to India sent by the Sunday 
School. Union of London, has said’ re- 
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THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


New Bible Picture Study 


The Christian Herald Bible Picture Study recently ended was a tremendous success. Thousands 
of were led to read the Bible who might never have been induced to do so by other means. Thou- 
others renewed their acquaintance with the Old Book, havi 

rtunity thus presented. ‘here were 419 rewards—first reward, $1,250.00; second 
ee 3 re » Saae, and od. on down the les, 

ing bs this new way ringing the Bible to the direct attention of the people. 

The Christian Herald announces a new Study. Over s00 rewards will be allotted. E 
of the Christian Herald may have an opportunity to gain one of these rewards. 
Bible verses to pictures, which will be published each week in the Christian 

verses from which the acceptable verses may be selected. 


OTHER FEATURES 


qumone read the Christian Herald. If so many people mm it better than any 
other paper there must be a convincing reason that should lapel you to read it. If you subscribe aT 
ONCE you will be able to read the continued story of ‘* ‘The Wicked i 

ho was incorrigible in his boyhood, in his youth a thief, in his 
ight side comes when, having been brought to Christ, 

he is devoting his life to the regeneration of the underworld to which he once 
Read “ The Church and Present Day Social Problems ;”” “‘ The Future of Christianity ;” ‘ The 
urch in the Rural Community ;”’ “‘ ‘The Children in the Church ;” ‘‘‘The Church and Socialism ;”” 
s; short stories ; ms; th ds of ill i 
Subscription price, $1.50, if you write at once. 
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peatedly in my hearing that “the Sun- 
day-school is the underminer of pagan- 
ism.” ‘He said that the grown people 
were so steeped in their superstition 
that they could not be reached as: the 
children could, and’ that the children 
must be reached before there could be 
hope of: permanently transforming the 
people as a whole. The fact that chil- 
dren in pagan. lands, and: especially 
girls, are not so highly regarded as. in 
Christian lands, also has its influence. 
More attention is being paid now to 
work among the children in missionary 
countries than ever before. The 
World’s Sunday School Association is 
addressing itself with tremendous earn- 
estness to this particular task. It is 
amazing how little has been written 
about the childhood of heathen lands, 
particularly in Mohammedan countries. 
The best book I know anything of con- 
cerning the Mohammedan children, 
their condition, and their needs and pos- 
recent book entitled 
“Childhood in the Moslem World,” by 
Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer (Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York, $2.00), who, 
without a doubt, is the leading author- 
ity to-day on all ‘phases of Moham- 
medanism so far as Christianizing them 
is concerned. The book is a. veritable 
mine of helpful, stimulating, enlighten- 
ing information, and is presented in a 
masterful way. In schools where of- 
ferings are taken for missionary work 
in Mohammedan countries, it would be 
a good thing to read this book, for it 
certainly cannot fail to increase the in- 
terest and thus enlarge the offerings. 





Pennsylvania.—I wonder if you could give 
me suggestions on a question which seems 
serious. We have had in our church volun- 
teer superintendents who knew little of the 
work and have not held the senior depart- 
ment. Now we have another chance and are 
talking of paying a trained man. I would 
like written articles to neae me.: Why will- 
ing to have children taught by poor Bible 
students and unwilling to have r teachers 
in day school? I want a few facts to give 
to parents. If you know of pasneeting to 
help me, I would be glad to show the facts 
to mothers. I believe in volunteer work: rs, 
but they will'not comie, and we need a leader 
that understands. his work, and will -win tue 
respect of intelligent members. There is no 
Seaenere — ere, and nothing to help 
me.—K. r 


T WILL be a sad day for the Sunday- 
school work of America when it be- 
comes true that volunteer workers can- 
not be depended upon and are not effi- 
cient, for ninety-nine ' Sunday-schools 
out-of one hundfed are now dependizs, 









and will likely be obliged to continue to 
depend, upon volunteer workers. I can- 
not agree with you that the volunteer 
workers “will not come.” The reason 
‘they do not come is not because they are 
volunteers, but because they are not in 
earnest. The difficulty is farther back 
than the meré matter of being volun- 
teers. Consecration to their work will 
carry volunteer. workers through fire 
and water, if need be, in order to be in 
the place of duty at the right time. A 
( Continued on next page) 
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Investigations in Bible Lands. 
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Professor of Biblical Literature and Semitic Lan- 
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In Two Parts in One Volume 


PART | 
The Bible Lands, Their Exploration, and the 
Resultant Light on the Bible aad History. 
PART Il 


Translations of Ancient Documents which 
or Illuminate the Bible. 


8vo. (634x8% inches) xiv and 461 
including comp! ors Ra etc, and II] 
Biecial Conted Paper. Mape of Bikle Word, 

laper. 
Palestine and Jerusalem. 
Price, $2.00, net. By mail, $2.25 
Ex and excavators have brought to light 
in Bible lands material thet sheds much light 
upon the Bible. This book seeks to compress 
into one volume all that is best of this illumi- 
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THE SUNDAY 
’ Ask Marion Lawrance 


( Continued from preceding page) 
great deal of prayer and consecration 
arid earnestness is. what is needed. 

‘It is true that there are quite a num- 
ber of paid superintendents, but I would 
not estimate that there are more than 
500 of them in the whole of North 
America, out of 175,000. It is all right 
to have a paid ye erred if you can 
get him, but no school succeeds 
with a paid capestatenbent just: because 
they have a paid superintendent. The 
man must: hoodie same .devotion-to.¢he 
work if he draws pay as he would with- 


‘| ott it, and accept the pay simply as sup- 


port rather than remuneration. 

On some accounts a paid superin- 
tendent or teacher is at a disadvantage, 
because he is open to the criticism that 
he is working for his money, whereas 
the volunteer worker by the very fact 
of his doing what he is not obliged to 
do from. the money standpoint, has an 
extra hold upon the people. I am not 
saying that the paid superintendents are 
working for their money; I do not be- 
lieve they are. I am convinced that they 
are just as liable to be earnest, conse- 
crated men as the volunteer superin- 
tendents; . nevertheless, the. volunteer 
has an advantage in many. ways, 
although the paid superintendent is able 
to give much more time to the work, 
and in that regard has a large advantage 
on his side. 

There is oniy one solution to the prob-. 
lem,-and that.is a regular training class, 
perhaps a Community Training Class, 
which will give a large vision to. both 
officers and teachers, and lead some to 
consecrate their lives to the work who 
would not otherwise do so. Until this 
is done, the.conditions that now exist in 
your school will remain, without a 
doubt. Perhaps you are the one to start 
this egrere M raining School; ‘at any 
fate thefte ought to be one in a city the 
size of yours. 

“see 


Our New Testament 
(Contennued from page 649) 


‘decree -was issyed, 
twenty-seven Books, 
them, and’ they only, 
the New Testament. As Athanasius had 
said: “These are the wells of salvation, 
so that he who thirsts may be satis- 
fied... . Let no one add to these. Let 
nothing be taken away.” 

Thus, as the Old Testament presents 
“Moses and the Prophets,” so the New 
gives us “Christ and.the Apostles.” In 
a very special way God’s hand was in 
their writing and likewise in their sepa- 
ration from other writings. This was 
fitting in Books that were to become 
“the title-deeds of the Church.” Hence, 
and of right, the special character of the 
documents is defined in terms which 
speak of Divine inspiration and’ canon- 
ical authority. 

Some have declared the writings in- 
Spired because, in an emphatic manner, 
they “find” the devout reader; others 
because in a special sense they are 

“edifying” and spiritually instructive. 
Though, in truth, the writings are: all 
that these suggestions imply, we hold 
them to be imsdired and canonical: on 
higher grounds, namely, as. answering 
to the formula which we have indicated: 
they embody (1) words spoken by our 
Lord, and (2) confirmatory teaching by 
them that heard him. Hence, in whole 
and in part, they carry canonical au- 
thority, .as_ well.,as -justify, the claim, 


‘resolvirig that the 
as we now- have 
should constitute 


j unique and distinctive, of divine inspira- 


tion. The explanatory facts are found 
in the history of. the Books, and the cir- 
cumstances of their acceptance by the 
Church. 

The world possesses no other such 
writings; and those who have received 
them as the complement of Old Testa- 


ment Scripture—and at the ‘same time | 


have ‘taken them into heart and life can 
only account for them in the familiar 
words of the Apostle: “Men spake from 
God, being moved by the Holy Ghost” 
(2 Peter 1: 21}. 


Lonpbon, -ENG. 








SCHOOL TIMES 


] Not long ago I hada 
} talk with Eugene Chris- 
tian, the noted food sci- 


of some of his experi- 
ences in the treatment 
of disease through food. 
Incidentally Eugene 
a has personally 
— ted over 23,000 
Eucune CHRISTIAN 516 for almost every fom 
organic ailment known with almost un- 
varied success. An enviable record 
when one considers that people nearly 
always go to him after every other 
known method has failed. 

One case which interested me greatly 
was that of a ¥ beens 3 business man whose 
efficiency ha ractically wrecked 
through. stomach acidity, fermentation 
and constipation resalt ng. in physical 
sluggishness, which was naturally re- 
flected in his ability to use hismind. He 
was twenty pounds underweight when 
he first went to see Christian, and was 
so nervous he couldn't sleep Stomach 
and intestinal gases were so severe that 
they caused irregular heart action and 
often fits of great mental depression. 
As Christian describes it, he was not 
50 per cent efficient, either mentally or 
P hysically. Yet in a few days, by fol- 
owing hristian’s suggestions as to 
food, his constipation had completely 
gone, although he had formerly been in 
the habit of taking large daily doses of 





-| @-strong cathartic. In five weeks every. 


abnormal symptom had disappeared— 
his weight having increased six pounds, 
In addition to this he acquired a store of 
physical and mental enérgy so great in 
comparison with his former self as to 
almost belie the fact that it was the 
same man, 

Another instance of what proper food 
combinations can do was that of a man 
one hundred pounds overweight whose 
only other discomfort was rheumatism. 
This man’s greatest pleasure in life was 
eating. ‘Though convinced of the neces- 
sity, he hesitated for months to go under 
treatment, believing he would be de- 
prived of the pleasures of the table. He 
finally, however. decided to try it out. 
Not only did he begin losing weight at 
once, quickly regaining his normal figure, 
all- signs of rheumatism disappearing, 
but he found the new diet far more de- 
licious to the taste and afforded a much 
keener quality of enjoyment than his old 
method of eating, and wrote Christian a 
letter to that effect. 

But perhaps the most interesting case 
that Christian told me of was that of a 
multi-millionaire—a man 7o years old, 
who had been traveling with his doctor 
for several.years in a search for health. 
He was extremely emaciated, had chronic 
constipation lumbago and rheumatism, 
For overt twenty years he had suffered 
with stomach and intestinal. trouble, 
which in reality was superaciduous se- 
cretionsinthestomach The first menus 
given him were designed to remove the 
causes of acidity, which was accomplished 
in aboutthirtydays.. And after this was 
done he seemed to undergoa complete re- 
juvenation Hiseyesight, hearing, taste 
and all of his mental facuities became 


(Lesson for Nov. 19) 


} entist, and he told me 


vas. written ja little. 
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Stop Eating Foods 
That Poison! 


Why Wrong Eating is Responsible for More Sickness than Any. 
‘Other Cause. How Right Eating Removes the Cause of Sickness 


By Arthur. True: Buswell, M.D. . 


keener and more alert. He bed Lhd no 
organic trouble—but he was s 

death from malnutrition and decon 
tion—all caused by the wrong sel 
and combination of foods. After six 
months’ treatment this man was as well 
ane strong as be had ever been in his 

fe 

These instances of the efficacy of right 
eating I have simply chosen’ at random 
from perhaps a dozen Eugene Christian 
told me of, every one of which was fuily 
as interesting, and they applied to as 
maty different ailments urely this 
man Christian is doing a great work. 

I know. of .several instances where 
rich men and women have been so 
pleased with what he has done for them 
that they have sent him checks for $500 
or $1,000 in addition to the amount of 
the bill when paying him 

Food is the fuel of the human system 
yet some of the combinations of food we 
put into our systems are as dangerous as 
dynamite, soggy wood and a little coal 
would be iv a furnace—and just about as 
effective, Is it any. wonder that ,the 
average life of man today is but 39 
esate that diseases of the stomach, 

iver and kidneys have increased - 103 
per cent during the past few years ', 

There have. been so many inquiries 
from.all parts of the United States from 

le seeking the benefit of Eugene 

Chris tian’s advice, and whose cases. he 
is unable to handle personally; that. be 
which. tells, you ene what to eat for 
health, -stren ed emeeney. - “® his, 
course is pub Sishee, by. The Corrective 
Eating Society of New York, 

Thesé lessons, there are. 24 of them, 
contain actual menus for ; breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner, curative as well 
as corrective, covering every condition 
of health and sicknéss ‘from infancy to 
old age, and for ail occupations, climates 
and seasons, including special summer 
menus which enable you to withstand 
the heat and retain winter's vigor. 

Reasons are given for every recom- 
mendation based upon actual results se- 
cured in the author's. many years of 
practice, although technical terms have 
been avoided. Every point is explained 
so clearly that there can be no possible 
misunderstanding. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as 
though you were in personal contact 
with the great food specialist, because 
every pret point is so thoroughly 
covered that you can scarcely think of a 
question which isnt answered. You 
can start eating the very things that 
will produce the increased physical and 
mental energy you are seeking the day 
you receive the lessons, and you will find 
that you secure ppt oo with the first meal. 

If you would like to examine these 24 
Little Lessons in’ Corrective Eating. 
simply write The Corrective Eating So- 
ciety, Department 15, 460 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. ‘It is not 
necessary to enclose any money with 
your request, Merely ask them to. send 
the lessons on five days trial, with the 
understanding that you will either. re- 
turn them within that time or remit 
$3.00, the small fee asked. Aavé. 


Please clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a letter, as this is 
a copy of the official blank adopted by the Society and will be honored at once 


Ye om fee ep DS a eS Se a a a Ga GK OK OR DR 8 8 ee ed 
CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY 
Department 4311. 460 Fourth Ave.. New York Cny 


You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. 
either remail them to you within five days after receipt or send you $3. 


I will 


Name... Fee ee a 
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